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PELEVISING ARCHITECTURE 

Friday, 11 December 1936, should be regarded by 
architects as a historic date, for on it took place the 
first television broadcast on architecture. Seated on 
steel chairs before a horizontally barred window, Mr. 
John Gloag and Mr. Serge Chermayeff discussed ** The 
Modern House.” Mr. Gloag took the part of a man 


asking questions and making comments, Mr. Chermayeft 


answering with the customary modesty of the architect. 
On a table before them was the model of a house, the 
plans of which, simply drawn, were pinned on the 
adjacent wall. ‘wo * television eyes *’ or cameras were 
used, one to take in the scene as a whole, the other 
travelling in a series of close-ups from the faces of the 
speakers to the model and the drawings. The tre- 
mendous possibilities of television as a means of explain- 
ing things were amply demonstrated. The hands of the 
speakers were shown indicating features on the model 
and plans ; the model was revolved ; the facial expres- 
sions of the speakers gave life to the discussion in a quite 
extraordinary way. ‘The rehearsal and broadcast were 
watched by a group of members of the R.I.B.A. Public 
Relations Committee. ‘The producer, Mr. Cecil Lewis. 
said he was verv pleased with the broadcast, and asked 


the Committee to collaborate in’ the production of 


others. 


Mr. YeRBURY'sS RETIREMEN 

The December number of the Architectural Associa- 
ion Journal publishes the sad news of Mr. Yerbury’s 
reurement from the secretaryship of the A.A. after 
twenty-five years’ service. It will be difficult for any 
one whose memory of the A.A. does not extend back 
to pre-war days to think of the A.A. apart from Mr. 
Yerbury. Indeed. it will probably be difficult, even 
lor the next twenty-five years, to think of the A.A. and 
not to remember all that Mr. Yerbury did for it in the 
eventtul years when he guided its destinies. As Mr. 
Bucknell says in a valedictory note in the A.A. Journal, 
Yerbury has given to the A.A. whole-hearted, enthusi- 
asuc service during 35 years, during 25 of which he 
has been secretary. Lt is largely due to his indomitable 


enterprise and enthusiasm that the A.A. has been able 
to grow trom a body with thirteen hundred to twenty-two 
hundred members without losing its characteristic 
youth and virility. But Mr. Yerbury is not lost to 
architecture. As photographer, as director of the 
Building Centre and as an author, and as, in future, 
an unofficial presiding genius in the A.A. Club Rooms 
and as a chief honorary liaison officer between Great 
Britain and every corner of Europe we hope and expect 
that we shall hear and see much more of him vet for 
many more years to come. 


A.A. JOURNAI 


While indirectly on the subject of the A.A., may 
we extend our congratulations to our contemporary, 
the A.A. Journal, on its recent expansion in size and in 
the variety and excellence of its contents. Society 
journals can too easily relapse into being just dull 
** house organs.” The A.A. has exciting 
house that those at least who have personal ties with the 
A.A, have always found enough in its Journal to read 
with interest ; but now the Journal is setting itself a 
bigger task and has started well Not only is it taking 
more within its scope, such as, for instance, in Cameron 
Kirby’s garages article in the December number, but 
it is illustrating and writing more about the subjects 
with which it has always dealt 


such an 


R.L.B.A. Concer) 


The concert at the R.1.B.A. last Monday was most 
successful. Ailwyn and Elizabeth Best and Leonard 
Randall provided an excellent programme exactly 
related to the desires and understanding of the audience. 
The Musical Society have every reason to be pleased 
with their first concert this year. ‘here is always a 
fear, never more than on a tempestuous, rainy night, that 
all the effort which lies behind an R.I.B.A. social 
activity may be made tor a pathetically small company, 
but there was no cause for regrets on this or any othe 
score. About a hundred and thirty people 
present, many members bringing guests. 


were 
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The programme consisted of two groups of song 
solos, one by Elizabeth Best and the other by Ailwyn Best, 
two groups of pianoforte solos by Leonard Randall, and 
a group of duets by Ailwyn and Elizabeth Best. Elizabeth 
Best’s group started with Schubert’s Die Forelle. In 
this she was less successful than in the songs that followed, 
but in the nature of things she warmed to her task and 
gave her best in Clair de Lune, the words by Verlaine 
and the music by Fauré being perfectly adjusted to 
each other and sung with rare understanding which 
turned the poetic imagery into a reality, disturbing in 
the complacencies of the Henry Florence Hall. 


Au calme clair de lune, triste et beau, 
Qui fait réver les oiseaux dans les arbres, 
Et sangloter d’extase les jets d’eau, 


Les grands jets d’eau sveltes parmi les marbres ! 


Elizabeth Best’s songs were all French or German (she 
was better perhaps in the French ones), but both she 
and Ailwyn Best had nearly perfect enunciation and 
phrasing ; so often the loveliest singing is ruined by 
graceless and unintelligent phrasing that it was a delight 
to listen to two singers, both of whom sang without 
emotional mannerisms. Ailwyn Best’s group was all 
of English songs, two settings of Shakespeare’s songs, 
Who is Sylvia? by Arthur Duff and O, Mistress Mine by 
Benjamin Dale. ‘Two songs by Masefield, the first 
a grimly subdued and moving dirge set by Armstrong 
Gibbs and a carol set by Malcolm Davidson. The 


same qualities that distinguished Elizabeth Best’s 
singing were evident in Ailwyn Best’s. His voice 
control was remarkable, not merely in a_ purely 
musicianly way, but intellectually. ‘The opposites 


implied here would not be worth reference if it was 
not too frequently instanced on the platform. Mr. 
Leonard Randall’s pianoforte solos were well chosen 
to hold the balance of the programme, none of the pieces 
were too long for a “social” rather than a musician 
audience ; they were played with a precision which 
was perhaps most successful in the Paradies Toccata 
and the Prelude in G minor of Rachmaninoff. 

Everyone in fact can be congratulated : the players 
for such a pleasing performance ; the Musical Society 
for having organised it ; and the audience, on braving 
the elements, for being so amply rewarded. 


MusicAL SOCIETY 


The Social Committee are anxious to extend interest 
in and active membership of the Musical Society. It 
is felt that, in addition to giving concerts of a rathei 
special nature, which it is hoped will be continued, 
the Society could provide opportunities for other 
activities on the part of members, and the Hon. Secre- 
taries of the Musical Society would be glad to receive 
suggestions on the subject, and the names of members 
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of the R.I.B.A. interested in any aspect of music what. 
ever. 


THe Wesr YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
The West Yorkshire Society of Architects celebrat 
their Diamond Jubilee by holding a dinner in Leeds 
the Society’s centre, on Friday, 11 December. Th 
W.Y.S.A. was the seventh provincial Architectur, 
Society to be founded in England ;_ originally it was 
named the Leeds Architectural Association but this 
was changed in 1893 to the Leeds and Yorkshire A.A 
in order to include the whole of Yorkshire. (Now th: 
county is divided among three Societies.) One of the 
original founders, Mr. W. H. ‘Thorpe, still lives, and has 
contributed a page of reminiscences to the Jubilee 
‘Green Book” of the Society. It is interesting t 
read that this ancient and influential Society was 
founded by a body of assistants, not by the big men 
Six young architects, all assistants in Leeds, decided 
that there should be a Society, and invited Mr. Georg 
Corson, the leading Leeds architect of the day, to tak 
the chair at the first meeting. ‘Their wisdom and fore- 
sight has borne fruit. he Society now has 550 mem- 
bers, and each of its branches has more members _ than 
the parent Society had in 1876. ‘he Journal of the 
W.S.Y.A. is the only journal published by an English 

Allied Sox iety. 


MovERN Art AND ARCHITECTURE 

The Informal Meeting of Wednesday, g December. 
was in some respects one of the best there has yet been: 
in other respects it was disappointing, tor though those 
who came had the privilege of listening to a series o! 
really excellent speeches by leaders of modern. art, 
Mr. Moholy-Nagy, Mr. Gabo and Mr. Herbert Read, 
the discussion which it was hoped these confessions 0 
faith would stimulate was almost non-existent. The 
leading speeches were of such quality and put so clearly 
points of view which are too rarely heard within 
‘academic ” walls that we intend to publish them all, 
or as much of them as possible, in the next JOURNAL 
Ihe organisers of the meeting, members of the Junio: 
Members’ Committee, had collected a good _ repre- 
sentative collection of photographs of modern sculptures 
and paintings, which were on the walls, also Mr. Ben 
Nicholson had lent a painting and a relief and M 


John Piper a painting, which were exhibited. The 


liveliest moment of the evening was when Mr. Summer- 
son, in the chair, picked up a challenge from Mr. Piper, 
and found by a snap vote how many in the audience 
would be prepared to recommend their clients to hang 
an abstract painting (a particular painting by Mr 
Piper, which was on the wall, was taken as the painting 
in question) in their houses. From the audience 0 
something over 100, 44 seemed prepared to declare 
their lovalty to modern art, even at the risk of offending 
a client. Eleven said no, and the rest said nothing. 
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A rehousing scheme for St. Pancras 


NEIGHBOURHOOD UNITS AS 


ELEMENTS 


NEW 


OF TOWN PLANNING’ 


By EUGEN C. KAUFMANN 
Director of Research, the Housing Centre, London, and formerly Director of Housing, Frankfurt-am-Main 


Town planning as an acknowledged subject of 
science and art has, as you know, not been very 
long in existence. We have had town growth 
practically as long as history dates back, and we 
have had some form of town planning in various peak 
periods of human development in the past. But 
we have only begun to approach the problem of 
organizing massed dwellings with all the technique 
of modern science since we found ourselves at the 
end of the nineteenth century landed with a com- 
plete mess and muddle caused by an unforeseen 
and practically unmanageable inflation of urban 
development at the expense of the countryside ; 
and in the short period of one generation we have 
not had time to do much more than try to prevent 
the greatest evils. Although in theory we may be a 
uttle more advanced, in practice we are not doing 
‘ny more than engineering more or less inade- 


* . : ; 3 
: Lecture delivered on g July 1936 to the Summer School of 
he Liverpool University School of Architecture. 


quately a continuance of city growth without too 
much immediate danger to its inhabitants. Legisla- 
tion has also been chiefly concerned with this aspect 
of town planning, its main objects being preventive 
police measures to protect the general public without 
seriously interfering with the unchallenged and 
yet hardly restricted rights of the private land- 
owner. 

Yet there is a growing feeling that with things 
continuing as at present our cities will become 
uglier and more unpleasant to live in every day. 
And not only that. With uncontrolled urbanization 
going on, the country in the neighbourhood of towns 
—and as motorization of transport becomes univer- 
sal, there is hardly any open country left which is 
not drawn into the zone of urban influence—so one 
might say, practically all open country is being 
spoilt and reduced to exploitation grounds for 
money-hunting individuals or concerns. 

To bring about a decisive change in these matters 
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Karlsruhe, a planned town of the Renaissar 


is no doubt more a political than a technical ques- 
tion. And it may seem utopian to talk about tack- 
ling the enormous problem of fundamentally re-plan- 
ning and re-building our cities while society is still 
organized on lines which hardly allow any quick 
and radical changes in this field, involving, as they 
would, the zoning for specific uses of all land and 
consequently a serious danger to very large vested 
interests. But if, as conscientious architects and 
town-planners, we are convinced that things should 
not be allowed to drag on as they do, we ought at 
least to be perfectly clear in our minds about what 
we consider should be done with our towns and 
countryside. For some day, maybe in not too far a 
future, conditions will be ripe for a change and 
political leaders will come to us for advice. We 
should then be able to give such advice in a prac- 
tical and useful manner, having worked out in good 
time at least the main lines of approach. 

We are certainly not in such a position to-day. 











‘Town planning to a large number of architects still 
is in the main a question of esthetics, of road front 


elevations, of squares, of dominating public build- 


ings, to the engineer a. matter of street sections, of 


drainage and of transport problems, to the specu- 
lator a question of so many houses to the acre. 
While these experts handle their routine work, the 
town dweller as a human being and as a citizen 
receives a very poor service; yet it is this human 
aspect that should really matter. 

Towns in the past have always been coherent 
expressions of the economic and social development 
of mankind, and through the centuries have clear) 
reflected all the changes which affected the conditions 
of society. ‘The medieval town, for instance, crystal- 
lised around a market square which in most cases 
was the economic nucleus of its development, sur- 
rounded itself with a strong line of fortifications, 
thus indicating that in those days of robbery on the 
roads “‘ collective security ” seems to have been the 
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St. Petersburg 


watchword of the town dweller, as it has again 
become the watchword of nations in these days of 
international insecurity. And actually this collective 
security within the walls of fortified towns has (at 
least on the Continent) remained the governing 
principle of town layout even up to the days of 
actual planning in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Within the greatly modified character of 
the defence structures following upon the improve- 
ment of offensive weapons—-the dominating features 
of the town were then no longer the cathedral and 
the town hall, but the palaces of the monarchs 
and the gentry. But the principle of the growth 
of these towns was still dictated by military con- 
siderations of a kind very much the same as they 
had been in the Middle Ages. For this in the ideal 


B* 
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form circular town continued to push out its boun- 
daries from time to time by building a new ring 
of fortifications further afield. And in the nineteenth 
century, when walls and ramparts gradually ceased 
to offer any effective protection, the same principle 
of growth was followed even by entirely open towns 
as though they were still surrounded by invisible 
walls. But apart from this continuation of an out- 
lived principle the nineteenth century city, with all 
its elements marking a decline in the art of town 
planning in its turn represents very truly the all- 
dominating idea of the time: to let every private 
individual do exactly as he pleases. The period 
from after the world war is decidedly a different one. 
Most nations that have taken part in it are now 
unwilling to return to exactly the position where 
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Surface utilisation map of part of Croydon showing recent sporadic growth 


they left off before the great catastrophe happened. 
Most countries, whether they actually lived through 
revolutionary upheavals or not, were now willing 
to accept a far larger measure of public control in 
matters of public welfare than ever before, because 
it was realised all too clearly that the liberalism 
of the preceding period gave freedom of action 
chiefly if not exclusively to the haves, but left the 
have-nots in greater helplessness and destitution 
than they had been in earlier ages. This explains 


the rise of the Labour Movement and the Co- 
operative Movement in this country, and it finds, 
as far as town planning is concerned, its expression 
in a number of Acts of Parliament, which put on 
to the shoulders of public bodies, such as Local 
Authorities, the burden of responsibility for working- 
class housing. 

But we feel more and more that this is not enough. 
It is one thing to define standards of accommodation 
and to outlaw what is found to be below this 
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standard—certainly in itself a remarkable step for- 
ward—and it is another to press effectively for a 
re-planning of large urban areas and of entire cities. 
There is as yet no legislation to enforce such re- 
planning, so that in these circumstances all attacks 
on overcrowding and the slums are doomed to 
remain comparatively unimportant from the point 
of view of the town as a whole, and may even prove 
to become obstructions of a new kind to any whole- 
sale readjustment, if this should one day become 
possible. 

If we discard esthetics for a while as the supreme 
principle to guide us in this new venture of re- 
planning, because it would be an outward and one- 
sided approach to a human problem, it is necessary 
for us to look out for a more scientific method, 
which takes into account the social needs of the popu- 
lation. I think it should be the same method which, 
as architects, we usually apply in designing a house 
for the specific needs of some future inhabitants. 
There is, as you know, the elder school of architects 
who approach the problem with some preconceived 
idea of Period design. If they are good architects 
they may even then achieve something which apart 
from being a more or less attractive esthetic solution 
is also a possible place to live in. But the designer 
who makes it his business to study the needs and 
the workings—in short, the functions of his house 
first and foremost, and is a good and clear-minded 
architect at the same time, will inadvertently not 
only achieve a house in which it is delightful to live, 
but a new sort of beauty as well. And this func- 
tional method, if I may so cal! it, is obviously also 
the right approach to our new town planning 
problems. 

While in designing a house we have to study the 
activities of all the individuals who are going to 
live there, in designing a town or a town area we 
have to satisfy the needs of groups of individuals and 
to study the nature of their group activities. This 


leads us without difficulty to an investigation of 


the criteria of groupings and of the relative size 
and importance of each of them compared with the 
total number of inhabitants. 

The most obvious groupings are : 
ages. 


families and 


However great the changes may be which society 
may undergo during the next 50 or 100 years, the 
family is likely to remain more or less what it is : 
a self-contained unit with the main object (from the 
point of view of society) of raising children. We 
may have more women working in professions, and 
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we may have less children per family if the present 
tendency continues. But even in Soviet Russia, 
where a few years ago the family was regarded as a 
more or less backward bourgeois institution, it 
seems now more firmly established than ever, and 
it is a well-known fact that communal dwelling- 
houses in which the parents lived separated from 
their children who had quarters of their own in an 
adjoining block, have not been able to gain much 
ground, although they had for a number of years 
been strongly advocated by the Government. If 
this is so within a country where conditions for a 
reforming of the traditions of family life are more 
favourable than anywhere else in the world to-day, 
we are safe in assuming that the family unit as we 
know it, will in this country persist for the length of 
period which our planning can hope to cover. 
It is another question whether the small detached 
or semi-detached cottage, the house in a terrace, 
or the dwelling unit in a block of flats are the more 
likely future forms of dwelling for the masses of the 
population. It is impossible to decide this question 
off-hand. But I would say this, that however great 
may be the advantages for children to grow up in a 
house with a garden immediately adjoining it, it 
is quite certain that a block of flats lends itself 
ever so much better to a centralization of services. 


« 


And can we imagine a future form of dwelling 
without such centralized services as heating, warm 
water, mechanical laundry, and very possibly 
centralized catering in some form or another ? 
That for the moment dwellings in blocks of flats 
are, generally speaking, in this country more expen- 
sive than houses does not necessarily imply that this 
will always be so. In a number of countries on the 
Continent the opposite is the case. It seems to be 
purely a matter of adequate building organization 
and the working out of building methods suitable 
for the purpose and for the working conditions in 
this country. I am confident that it is only a 
question of time that a change in this direction will 
be brought about. And as for the children: 
I am not so sure whether for the baby a balcony 
is not just as good as a garden, and perhaps more 
convenient for the mother—and, surely, proper 
playing fields within easy reach of the dwellings is 
for the bigger children a more suitable solution of 
their outdoor needs than the cramped individual 
garden. And as for gardening: allotments in 
close connection with blocks of flats have hardly yet 
received the attention which they obviously deserve. 
The first step in our investigation must be the 
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determination of sizes of families and the average 
percentage of ages for which we have 


g to. plan. 
For the grouping of our families will depend in the 
first place on the number and size of institutions 
of public welfare and education required for the 
children of the community. So far schools only 
have become an acknowledged public service, and 
it is not a hundred years since this important 
social progress, obligatory schooling for all, has 
been introduced in most civilized countries. 

It does not now need any prophetic inspiration to 
foresee that within the next fifty years we shall have 
creches and nursery classes or children’s houses for 
all, as well as schools. Our schools, probably, will 
be larger than they are to-day, for the school- 
leaving age will no doubt be raised and continuation 
classes and courses in adult education will become a 
normal part of the educational system. The large 
playing fields and cpen spaces which these educa- 
tional institutions will require should play an 
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important part as rallying grounds for the whole 
of the population in view of the large increase of 
everybody's leisure hours, which again it does not 
appear to be too optimistic to predict. Here, then, 
we have the main elements of what I should like 
7 neighbourhood unit.” The dwellings, 
together with their communal, technical and cater. 
ing services, the educational buildings, those for 
public welfare and the playgrounds and open spaces, 
\I] this may not appear to be in any way outstanding 
and extraordinary, and it seems only natural that 
one should go about the planning or re-planning of 
urban areas on the lines which I have tried to 
icate. And there are no doubt already a 
housing schemes which have _ been 
equipped with at least a part of the public and 
communal institutions which would compose a 
properly organized neighbourhood unit. But what 
has not been generally realized yet is the new out- 
look at town planning at large which we can gain 
by looking upon a neighbourhood unit as a new 
and more or less standardised element of town 
planning. I can feel how immediately all those 
begin to shudder to whom standardisation is the 
equivalent of monotony and lack of beauty. To 
hese I need only say that rhythm is an acknow- 
edged element of esthetic composition, and that 
the very essence of rhythm is standardisation. 


to call a 


in 
number of 


Besides, there is hardly any other field for the 
application of standardised elements where there is 
less danger of monotony than town planning— 
through the changing conditions of the site, the 
contours, the natural scenery, advantages which 
will be carefully observed and underlined by the 
skilled planner. So much for standardisation in 
general. 

I feel that having come so far I should mention 
that this idea of the standardised neighbourhood 
unit as an element in town planning is no personal 
invention of mine, but that we are indebted for it 
to our Russian colleagues who in their scientific 
approach to the problems of building entire new 
cities as part of the economic reconstruction ol 
their country have gone the way which I tried to 
describe to you: to arrive at some programme 
formula for a limited dwelling area based on the 
group functions of the people to be housed. And 
even though perhaps not much of this has actually 
been carried out in Russia, as since 1931, when the 
idea was first developed and largely discussed. the 
pendulum has swung into another direction in that 
country, the idea remains, and I consider it to be 
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Drancy. A general view of the housing scheme by Baudouin @ Lods 


the most valuable contribution to town planning 
which we have witnessed in recent years. It is 
clearly an advance in thinking to visualise a town 
built up from standardised housing groups of the 
smallest order, with their technical and educational 
services going on to groupings of a larger order 
which require additional services to be shared by a 
larger section of the inhabitants and so forth to city 
districts, city regions—the whole town. It is, to 
my mind, an advance in thinking, because for the 
first time in the history of town development and 
town planning the supreme law for the new town 
is to be the welfare of the inhabitants as members 
of the community. 

We have had, as I mentioned before, in medieval 
towns crystallisations around a market or fair. The 
highly developed civic spirit of those days con- 
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centrated on cathedrals, town halls and the works 
of defence, but left housing comparatively undevel- 
oped. And we have had the planned towns of the 
times of the Renaissance and of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. They show a remarkable 
advance in the conception of a whole town as a 
work of art, but it was all designed to further glorify 
the one or the few mighty princes whose ambition 
took to building in order to create for themselves 
an everlasting monument. But neither Petersburg 
nor Karlsruhe—to mention two outstanding ex- 
amples—-ever took any notice of the housing 
problems of the masses of the population. ‘They 
were cities built to house the aristocracy in the 
first place. The nineteenth century made things 
worse instead of better by developing a routine 
for town enlargement consisting of the designing by 
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Russian examples of neighbourhood units developed fi smalls 
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And on the other hand what leading idea is there 
to guide a town-planner who designs a garden city 
or a satellite town ? Is it the idea of building houses 
for workers on one side of a railway line and those 
for the more well-to-do people on the other side, 
as it has unfortunately been done in one of the most 
well-known garden cities? Or is it just to adapt 
oneself to the contours and to existing natural 
amenities and curve the roads and design pretty 
cul-de-sacs to make the whole thing as romantic 
and beautiful in an old world sense, but at the same 
time as haphazard and, in a way, as lifeless as 
possible ? No, I do feel that these garden cities, 
garden suburbs, satellite towns, re-planned city areas 
and slum clearances, require some other kind of 
principle to govern their layout, which will help to 
bring into existence a real community life, and I 
cannot think of any more suitable approach than 
the one which I have been trying to describe as an 
integration of properly organised neighbourhood 
units. 

There is as yet very little literature on the subject, 
and all the vital investigations connected with it 
still require to be made, or at least to be checked 
over. There have appeared a considerable number 
of articles in various Russian architectural and town- 
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planning journals, and there is 
‘The Problem of the Housing Quartal,” by 
Goldenberg and Dolganov, which investigates 
the problems of density on large sites and the height 
of building. 


a pamphlet entitled 


Russian 
research work is not of very much use to us, as we 


You may perhaps feel that most of the 


lack so many of the conditions which make planning 
and re-planning comparatively easy in a country 
where there is no private landownership and no 
private economic initiative which can interfere 
with large-scale planning. But I should like to 
remind you of the great opportunities now offered 
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to local authorities in this country if they take their 
obligations under the new Housing Act seriously. 
Perhaps for the first time since the Regency Period 
will it be possible in England to lay out large part 

a preconceived plan. [| 
would be a pity if this opportunity, which may not 
easily occur again, were lost by work done piecemeal, 
hesitatingly and without proper foresight. It is a 
task worthy of the best brains of this country, 


of towns according to 


literature on the subject whicl 
forms the topic of this lecture is rather meagre. 


But quite recently a publication has appeared 

Eneland which should be mentioned in this con- 
ection. The author, A. P. Simon, is a City 
Councillor of Manchester, a man apparently with 


1 


large experience in municipal affairs, though no 
professionally trained town-planning expert. H 
has written a remarkable book, the title of which is 
** Manchester Made Over,” in which he gives voice 


o very independent views on the future develop- 


ment of his own town, and of town-planning 
general, which I would strongly recommend thi 
\ have been pleased to find in 
dealing with *‘ Planning for Worki 


uclience to study. J 


the chapter . 
class Family Requirements” a description of the 
basic idea of the Neighbourhood Unit which in all 

sentials coincides with what I have said _ before. 


1 


Phis is all the more astonishing as, apparently, the 
author has no detail knowledge of the work done in 
the Soviet Union, of the Russian publications and 
discussions on the subject, as otherwise he would no 
doubt have referred to them. He has arrived at 
very similar results purely from his English expe- 
rience in a great municipal administration and by 
his foresight of a likely future development of 
human society. 

The author determines the area of his units by) 
relating the number of houses to the capacity of the 
corresponding educational units, and he suggests 
future density regulations for such large units 
used on 1,200 houses to 100 acres, rather than on 
twelve houses to one. This may be a disputable 
point as far as the actual figures are concerned 
For all the density regulations may require to | 
checked and revised for large-scale planning. But 
it is the principle which represents an extremely 
useful suggestion not only in view of the provision 
of playgrounds and open spaces, but also of a sult- 
able mixture of low and high buildings, of houses 
and flats, or 


ye 


. . 1. 
of three and sixteen-storey bl CKS 
as, for instance, at Drancy, near Paris). This 
sort of approach would accustom the authorities 
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who handle the regulations to think in bigger areas, 
in town-planning categories of a higher order, and 
it would give to the planner a wider scope through 
the greater variety of purposes for which he would 
be able to make provision. He would be able to 
satisfy within one Neighbourhood Unit the needs 
ofa section of the population which might be com- 


posed of large and small families, of single living 


professional and of old people. This very mixture 
of needs would provide a natural basis for character- 
istic groupings, so that without any petty attempt 
at decorative design there would be an oppor- 
tunity for creating real architectural values by 
contrast in height and rhythm in spacing. I am 
quite certain that we need not be afraid of monotony 
if town planning is enabled to proceed on such! lines. 


Wass 
Housing development in Frankfurt with a central communal block containing ceniral heating 
and warm water plant, hindergarien, Créche, Maternity Centre and grounds laid out wiil 
allotments, playgrounds and paddling poo 
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HOTEL MODERNISATION 


By HOWARD ROBERTSON, F.R.1.B.A.. 


SA.D:G. 


An Address delivered at the Seventh Annual Conference of the Hotels and Restaurants Association 
on 10 October 1936 


In the last few years nearly every section of the 
public has become more exacting. In spite of hard 
times, standards of living are rising; if not attained, 
the higher level is at any rate in most people’s minds, 
and especially where the public is offering a cash 
consideration for a commodity. 

The hotel business, like that of amusement, catering 
and transport, has to conform with the demand. 
Modernisation becomes, perhaps a gesture of love, 
but certainly one of self defence. In order to earn 
more in the future it becomes necessary to spend more 
in the present. 

The hotel business caters for the shelter of men, 
women and children. The latter category is vocal, 
but not dictatorial to managers. It can be taken 
as negligible in the average hotel problem. 

The demands of men and women are similar up to a 
point; but offer their own particular facets. The 
luxury hotel, for example, will have to be sharply aware 
of feminine requirements, the commercial hotel less so. 
In either case, however, it is likely that as far as the 
letting of bedrooms is concerned the male customer 
is more important than the female, because more 
bedrooms are let to men than women, so—axiom 
number one—do not modernise with an eye only on the 
lady visitor. 

Modernisation comprises two main sections. One 
embraces overhauling of the general plan, elimination 
of fundamental drawbacks and disabilities such as bad 
planning for service, cramped space for public and 
staff, and generally that wrong disposition of available 
space which so often is retained through sheer inertia 
or force of habit. Here spending, in order ultimately 
to save, sometimes becomes a matter of economic 
necessity. 

The second section embraces the amenities. It 
includes examination of the question of why certain 
sections of the building planned for a given purpose do 
not offer a proper return. It involves equipment, 
furnishing, lighting and decoration generally. 

This section requires great judgment, into it enters 
the question of psychology, of awareness of present and 
future trends ; bearing in mind always that different 
classes of custom exist, each with its own set of values. 


To commence operations in either section demands 


adequate preparations. First, the employment of a 
good consultant, an architect in preference to a decora- 
tion firm, because the right architect should understand 
planning and equipment such as plumbing, heating 
and lighting, but should also have no financial interest 
in the sale of materials or furnishing. 

The consultant should first obtain a plan of the 
whole hotel, even if he is dealing only with a limited 
section, for he may find that this particular section is 
in the wrong place in the plan, and make very valuable 
suggestions accordingly. He should be allowed to 
study plans on paper as well as on the spot. Most 
architects like to think out a problem of plan on paper 
rather than express views after a walk round the build- 
ing ; they are accustomed to consider from all angles 
with a plan in front of them. 


The second requisite is complete frankness on the 
part of the management, which should explain all its 
requirements and difficulties. The consultant architect 
should be encouraged to confer with the managers, 
and also with staff such as head waiters, porters, 
cloakroom attendants—even with the barman. These 
members of the staff often have wrong notions of 
general policy, but very sound practical experience of 
detail. Their expressed views often lead to quite 
profound modifications of a planning conception. 


Thirdly, the work should be planned having regard 
to the running of the hotel, the seasonal business, the 
risk of disturbing customers and limitation of hours of 
work. ‘The architect has to make the contractor aware 
of these restrictions, which are unknown to most who 
have not experience of hotel work ; for in the matter 
of bringing in materials, provision of proper screens, 
avoidance of knocking between certain hours, there 
are certain obligations which have a direct bearing on 
cost, and cause pained surprise if announced too late. 

Work should be planned in sections and a chart of 
operations prepared in consultation with the manage- 
ment. At this stage the head of the works department, 
if such exists, can give very useful advice, bearing in 
mind that there may on occasion be quite strong 
prejudice on the part of the permanent staff against 
outside contractors. 

The nature of the works may include radical changes 
in the distribution of space. Whether such are neces- 
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sary or not should be impartially examined betore a 
scheme of decoration is undertaken. Replanning of 
rooms to lessen noise, the widening or redesigning of 
windows, the installation of central heating—or the 
change over from ordinary radiators to panels—the 
provision in bedrooms of lavatory basins, the reconsidera- 
tion of bathroom equipment—for example, the installa- 
tion of bidets—electrical work, such as _ relighting, 
signals, telephones, radio, and consideration of air 
conditioning are all amongst major current problems. 

The unit of income and structure in a hotel is very 
often the bedroom. Elements in its design involved in 
modernisation include planning for sound prevention 
eg. provision of double partitions or cupboard 
fitments between rooms, study of position of beds in 


A new door inserted to shut off a resident's room from a public lounge. 
The inset of glass forms an inspection panel. The walls have been 
ide into an interesting background by covering them with a wood- 
nove paper 
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New furniture, floor coverings and lighting fittings and the substitution 
of ribbed glass for obscured glass are here shown creating new 
surroundings on an old foundation. These alterations 
little-used room into a writing room for residents 


converted a 


regard to windows, the elimination of coal fireplaces, 
the design of wardrobes, fitments such as dressing 
tables, etc., and generally the creation of a greate1 
effect of space. Air conditioning and double windows 
are highly desirable on noisy streets, but the cost is 
relatively high. It offers the only real solution, however, 
to the problem of heating and ventilation of public 
rooms and bedrooms in noisy situations. 


Practical design of bedroom equipment requires a 
knowledge of the trend of fashion (witness the number 
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The f / of a lounge reconstructed 
n sycamore and stan less ste l. A 
neve cornice masks existing beams and 
t panelled dado in sycamore has been 
rO% ided 


The result of treating existing recesses 
for porters. A notice board, show- 
case and seat for waiting page boys 
have been created. The panel of 
mirror extends the apparent size of 
the hall by giving ceiling reflections 
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of wardrobes too short for ladies dresses), and also an 
appreciation of human limitations. ‘The average man, 
when he becomes a hotel guest, seems to assume a 
mantle of callousness, stupidity and laziness. He 
leaves on all the lights, allows his bath to run over, 
ignores ashtrays, and cuts or bruises himself with in- 
credible clumsiness on any projecting surface. Like a 
patient in a mental hospital, he must be treated as 
imbecile or deficient, and therefore all gadgets, such as 
concealed mirrors, pull-out shelves, complicated waste 
and water controls must be introduced with extreme 
discretion. Strength and simplicity are requisites, 
except perhaps in luxury hotels where the stupid guest 
revels in breaking things, but can also be charged 
accordingly, and we must bear in mind also the possible 
animosity of those (of course very few) members of the 


hotel staff who see in new furnishings the prospect of 


more labour involved for them, and will pull out 
mirror fixing studs, break fragile glass lighting fixtures, 
polish chromium with abrasives and kick and scratch 
decorations. Such action forms part of the natural 
reaction which most of us have against anything 
unfamiliar or novel, or may merely be a means of letting 
off steam for some real or fancied grievance. 

In decoration the necessity for reducing maintenance 

and making easy and rapid repairs largely controls 
design. Hence the retention of the otherwise unlikeable 
dado, and the existence of the war between light colours, 
wood surfaces, frameless mirrors, chromium plating, 
concealed lighting and the older fashioned treatments 
which are generally far less attractive but often cheaper 
and more practical. 
Part of the charm of the best modern work is its sense 
of fragility and structural daring, but it needs to be very 
well maintained. Grubby smartness is unpardonable, 
and the choice of decoration must be made according 
to the character demanded. Generally speaking, there 
should be a difference between residential and transient 
accommodation, the former being more reserved in 
type; but diversity is a great asset even in rooms 
catering for a similar clientele. After all, it is the 
plan form which so often gives the clue to the right 
design. A broken shape of room for a restaurant may 
suggest nooks and banquettes, structural posts may give 
points to an amusing lighting system, and so on. 

Also, windows must not be forgotten. ‘They are a 
most important element of character, and the views 
therefrom may be of great value. In so many country 
hotels the windows are too small and the possible view 
is completely neglected, sheds, garages and _ service 
rooms being allowed to block vistas. Evidently, in 
the past the idea of a window was that of something 
masked and curtained ; but to-day people like to look 
outwards, especially in the country. 
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Decorations of any room can be very simple and 
inexpensive, but as a rule only when the basic form is 
well proportioned and interesting, and doors and 
windows well placed. ‘There is one South Coast hotel 
the public rooms of which are extremely simple in 
treatment, but where the shapes of the rooms have a lot 
of character (incidentally by accident, as most of them 
were not designed for hotel use), and this hotel has 
become smart and prosperous largely in consequence. 

The modernisation of the front entrance and of the 
hall should not be neglected. The immediate hall 
within should be modernised to become warm and 
cheerful in its lighting, for the first impression is all- 
important, and good and modern lavatories are often 
noted by transients who may be potential residents, 
women in particular being influenced by such details. 
The repainting and relighting of dining rooms and 
other public spaces need not necessarily be expensive : 
new chair covers, a new rug, the boxing-in of an ugly 
old fireplace may work wonders. Money on modern- 
ising bars and snack bars is quickly spent, but often 
comes back with interest, and here character is of first 
importance. 

In decorating, one should never be squeamish about 
covering up dull hardwood or ugly tiles merely because 
they were expensive to put in and have remained 
substantial. If a coat of paint is going to earn more 
money, even counting the renewals, why be sentimental ? 
The best method is to be quite ruthless where the design 
is indifferent or the material is uninteresting in the réle 
which it is playing. 

Finally, policy will dictate whether modernisation 
should be drastically or gently introduced. ‘There is 
much to be said for the latter course. Most customers 
have a certain sentiment about the places which they 
know and like, and new schemes which later on will 
also become old friends should be introduced one by 
one and with discretion, in such a way that the customer 
will think the work that is going on in his hotel is pro- 
gressive and interesting, but not annoying. ‘The ideal 
is reached when, in the midst of the clutter of the work, 
the old customer remarks “I see you are freshening 
things up a bit.” 

There is also the importance of remembering to cater 
for the oncoming generation, which will provide the 
‘** old customer ” of the future. ‘There is the importance 
of accompanying the fine new improvements with an 
equal standard of food and service, for the average man 
sees architecture through the eyes of hisstomach. ‘There 
is—but I am stepping outside my roéle. I conclude 
by stating my belief that there are few businesses which 
demand to the extent that does hotel management 
greater powers of flexibility or a wider understanding 
of human nature. 
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PANTOMIME 


THE A.A. 


19 Decemb: 1936 


“SECTION A.A.” 


A.A. Students’ Pantomimes since the war have 
taken many forms. ‘This year a new line was struck, 
ably suggested in the title, which has not before been 
exploited—a comic history of the A.A., and particu- 
larly the School. Students are never overburdened 
with oppressive respect for institutions ancient or 
modern, and irreverent fun was poked at the A.A 
(Inc.), the Council, the school, the staff, the students 
and the show itself with a lavish and impartial 
hand. Much of the fun had a sting in its tail, part 
of it adopted the methods of the bludgeon rather than 
the rapier, many verses and lines might be enshrined 
in the “ Hate” section of the Week End Book, but, 
although the sense of the theatre was sometimes obscured 
by an over emphasis laid upon internal affairs, it was 
on the whole good entertainment, and many of the 
scenes and sketches held their own with any put on 
before, and the show can be classified as one of the 
good pantomimes. ‘The first act dealt with the early 
days of the school and brought things up to the present 
day, the second being a commentary on contemporary 
matters, with here and there a_ glimpse into the 
future. 

The Prologue showed an early meeting of the A.A. 
at which the President has to announce that the coffers 
being empty the choice lies between death or dishonour. 
Members move towards the window to throw themselves 
into space when someone murmurs the word “ school.” 
This is taken up as a splendid idea. A school shall be 
started, students will pay fees, and the A.A. will be 
saved! The election of the first Principal is decided 
by the spin of a coin and all is well. Members disperse 
to continue their pursuits: shooting, ballooning and 
riding the new velocipede. After an interlude showing 
this in progress, and an admirable little song written 
and composed by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, the scene 


moves to Tufton Street. Mr. Ruskin quotes one of 


his own speeches to the A.A., and three stone kings 
rescued from the burning of the Houses of Parliament 
and placed in the Royal Architectural Museum deplore 
their situation amongst a crowd of architectural 
students. Sounds of an air raid indicate how time is 
passing, the kings are removed by the Office of Works 
to another place, and the curtain descends to rise again 
upon Bedford Square in the days of Mr. Robert Atkin- 
son. Events during his reign are touched on—his 
pungent crits, the war time student, the introduction 
of women students—and lastly the chorus recall past 
members of the staff and bring the scene to a close by 
singing a homage to “ R.A.” 
Robertsoniana. ‘his got across better than the other 
reminiscences, and after Mr. Robertson’s leg had been 
well pulled and the tendencies of the school during 
his time brought out and its success as a matrimonial 


Then came A Whiff of 


agency commented upon, the scene was rounded off 
by the personal appearance (on Friday night, for one 
performance only) of Mr. Robertson himself, whose 
remark that “ this is the best pantomime I have eve: 
seen’? aroused much enthusiasm. Progress, or Results 
Up to Date, indicated how opinions change and what 
may happen when the A.A. trained architect presents 
his drawings for the criticism of men trained at the 
A.A. in days gone by. Travel Facilities, or See England 
First dealt with dictators. Big Deeds Comes to Town 
was an admirable set. The scene presented three 
gangsters being addressed by the Chief in the best 
American phraseology upon the ways and means of 
getting more fees out of students. A deputation from 
the Students’ Committee appears, and is met by a hail 
of machine-gun bullets, and the curtain descends on 
the last scene of the First Act. 

A chorus dealing with the possibilities of Planning, 
words and music by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, opened 
the Second Act, followed by one of the most amusing 
scenes in the show—Late Night Final, or How It Is Done. 
A pantomime rehearsal is going on. Players, stage 
hands and electricians get in each others way and 
expostulate in the most natural language, while through 
it all a poor little man wanders about carrying a bucket 
and an orange balloon asking everyone what he shall 
do with them, to be told finally, ‘‘ Well, you ought to 
know, you’re the producer.” It was almost too true 
to life. Some hearty knockabout A. Acrobatics was a 
good half-curtain scene preparing the way for two of 
the high spots of the evening—Holiday Haunts and 
Feelthy Peectures. ‘The first, a series of views on the 
screen of A.A. personalities on holiday with a running 
commentary in the best news reel manner. This was 
a brilliant effort both in substance and presentation. 
The second, a television episode, ran it close, and both 
were satire at its best. A procession down Tottenham 
Court Road in honour of Mr. Yerbury’s Silver Jubilee 


as Secretary as seen from a balcony was the theme of 
Jubilation. 


The School that Puts the Empire First pre- 
sented Lady Hooey Loosetongue who, having come 
forward with a donation, stipulates certain changes 
in the curriculum. ‘That these changes involve some 
regimentation is not surprising. In this scene a pretty 
piece of character acting by the man who played the 
Vice-Principal will long be remembered. Then came 
another high spot ; a broadcast description by E. & O.E. 
of a football match between the staff and students. 
That the match should be confused with Aintree and 
the Boat Race was a nice thought, and this scene was 
authentic pantomime stuff. After this came the Finale 
which, as it should, bore a family resemblance to all 
finales, and the curtain rang down a good three hours 
after it rose on the Prologue. E. R. JARRETT. 
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ce: 
General view showing the new pavilion blocks of which a typical plan is given below 


TOLWORTH ISOLATION HOSPITAL 


Architect: P. 7. B. Harland {F.], A.A.Dip. 


These plans and photographs are of two recent one another by metal rods. Large windows 
designs for ward blocks in an isolation hospital. The and a clerestory provide abundant light and cross 
pavilion block is in accordance with general practice, ventilation. The centrally-placed duty room has 
but the isolation block is an unusual design. In the observation panels overlooking the two wards. Sun 
former there are two 10-bed wards in which the beds terraces are provided at the ends of the block. 
are placed parallel with the walls and separated from The hexagon-shaped rooms of the isolation block 
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Top: View looking across the isolation block. Middle: The end 
of the isolation block showing the open corridor on one side and the 
operating theatre in the distance on the left. Bottom: View along the 
orridor showing the lavatory basins outside each bedroom 


have been designed to give no dirt-collecting corners 
the wider the angle of wall intersection the less corner 
there is. The most perfect shape for these cubicles, 
therefore, can be considered to be a circle, but this js 
obviously impossible). Only two of the walls are solid, 
one against which the bed is placed, half facing the 
windows, and the other in which the door is placed 
opening on to the covered way on the north side which 
has to be the only means of access to these cubicle 
rooms. ‘Che remaining four sides are of glass. ‘Two of 
them are windows to the outside air and form alternative 
cross-ventilation ; either or both of these can be used 
according to the prevailing wind at the time. The 
other two are simply dividing the cubicles from each 
other, and form thus a transparent screen through which 
all patients can be observed from the duty room, and 
towards which look the patients’ beds. Outside each 
room is a lavatory basin in a recess, where the doctors 
and nurses can wash and change overalls, which they 
have to do both on entering and on leaving the room. 
An operating theatre forms an annexe to the block. 

These buildings are additional blocks to an existing 
hospital which grew in an uncontrolled manner. The 
architect has provided a new central kitchen from which 
the individual blocks are now served by food trolleys. 
At the same time a new central heating plant was 
installed, warming each block by means of calorifiers. 
Consequently the two buildings here illustrated are 
provided with sufficient apparatus in the duty rooms 
for light meals only. 

‘The structure of the buildings consists of solid brick 
walls, finished externally with facing bricks. The roofs 
are of reinforced concrete, waterproofed with felt and 
bitumen ply roofing and insulated with asbestos-cement 
tiles. Heating is by means of panels embedded in the 
concrete ceilings. The floors are of teak blocks, the 
corridors and central gangway in the wards of the 
pavilion block being of cellulose compound sheet. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Higgs & Hill. 
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REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 


This series is compiled from all sources contributing technical information of use to architects. These sources are prin- 


cipally the many research 
Committee. 


bodies, both official and industrial, individual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science Standing 
Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible. 
Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section ; 
The following are addresses and telephone numbers which are likely to be of use to those members seeking technical information. 
many other bodies dealing with specialised branches of research whose addresses can be obtained from the Technical Editor. 


they should be addressed to the Technical Editor. 
There are 
We would 


remind readers that these bodies exist for the service of Architects and the Building Industry and are always pleased to answer enquiries. 


The Director, 


9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays 9 to 12.30. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
9.15 to 5-30. 


28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Saturdays 9.30 to 12.30. 


‘ Timberlab Princes Risborough.” Office hours, 


The D:rector, 
* Standards Sowest London.”’ 


The British Standards Institution, 


Office hours, 9.30 to 5. 


The Technical Manager, The Building Centre Ltd., 
10 to 6. Saturdays 10 to 1 


The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Watford, Herts. 


158 New Bond Street, London. W.r. 


Telegrams : ‘* Research Phone Watford.” Office hours, 


Telephone : Princes Risborough 101. Telegrams : 
Saturdays 9.15 to 12 
Telephone : Victoria 3127 and 3128. Telegrams : 


Telephone : Regent 2701, 2705. Office hours, 


LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


The publication by the Building Research Station of two 
Bulletins* dealing with lightweight aggregates reveals their 
extended use at the present time and also the wide range of 


materials available. 

B.R.S. [echnical Papers—are 
for non-scientific They avoid the 
jargon by which research workers commonly express them- 
selves when writing for the information of one another, but 
which is beyond the comprehension of the ordinary man. 
The simply expressed summary of the results of several ye urs” 
work on the subject of lightweight aggregates should be of 
interest to architects. 


written 
complicated 


unlike 


readers. 


3ulletins 


normally used in floor thick- 
accommodated : 
to form 


Lightweight 
nessing where pipe and cable runs have to be 
screedings to which floor finishes have to be nailed ; 


aggregates are 


falls on flat roofs; as protective casing to steelwork: as 
partition slabs and as fixing blocks. 
Lightweight concretes have also been used as external 


walling for houses and as panel filling framed structures. 
In Great Britain their use has not always proved successful, 
and there have been some bad failures, with the result that 
this use of the material is not at present much favoured. 
Nevertheless, B.R.S. say that much more is now known about 
the properties and behaviour of these materials and of the 
precautions their use. Moreover, lightweight 
slag and pumice aggregates are extensively and most success- 
fully used for external walls in Germany, while in France it is 
common practice to employ them for the inner leaves of panel 


necessary in 


fillings to framed structures. 

B.R.S. also say that their use in reinforced concrete work 
merits attention, though in this country doubt is still expressed 
on the degree of protection they afford to steel reinforcement. 


* Building Research Bulletin No. 15. Lightweight Concrete 
Aggregates. H.M.S.O., 4d. 

Building Research Bulletin No. 5. The Properties of Breeze 
and Clinker Aggregates and Methods of Testing their Sound- 


ness. Revised Edition. H.M.S.O., 6d. 


Che materials available are as follows :— 
1. Pumice. 


in common. use. 


This is the only natural lightweight ageregat 
[hat used in England is mostly from 
Coblenz. B.S. Specification No. 492, 1933 
pumice used for partition slabs shall be fre 
shale and clay. These are removed by washing, 

and it is important that pumice used as aggregate should be 
so treated. 


deposits near 
requires that 
from dust, 


2. Furnace Clinker.—Clinker is a product of the combustion 
of coal, and is composed of the mineral, or ash, constituents 
of the coal and varying proportions of partially burnt matter; 
this last may be in the form of entirely unburnt coal or in any 
intermediate stage down to ash. The word “ breeze” is 
often used for the finer sizes of this material which is, however. 
different from “* coke breeze.’’ This confusion is best avoided 
by calling all furnace residues ** clinker”? and all coke-over 
coke breeze.” 


of clinker 


residues * 


is attended with some risk—as is wel 
known—because of its liability to corrode embedded metals 
and to expand progressively. B.R.S. have found _ tha 
expansion depends on the kind of coal from which the clinker 
is derived rather than on the amount of unburnt materia 
contained in it. Some clinker concretes will, on setting. 
expand to an extent that will not only absorb the natura 
shrinkage shown by all concretes on setting, but will continu 
to expand to degrees that will ultimately cause cracking 
or even endanger the structure of which they are a part. 


Che use 


In the matter of corrosion of steelwork B.R.S. say bluntly 
* Breeze and clinker aggregates are unsuitable for us 
in reinforced concrete or for concrete in contact wit! 
steelwork.” 


\s partition slabs, however, clinker is satisfactory provided 


B.S. Specification No. 492 is adhered to; this provides 4 
valuable safeguard. B.R.S. say, however, that it is ver 
desirable to store unfixed slabs on the building site under cove! 
to guard against expansion and subsequent shrinkage in drying 
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out. High strengths also should not be required as this entails 
richer mixes which also give rise to the risk of cracking. “ For 
non-load-bearing partitions the strength requirements are 
slight, whereas the shrinkage is always to be feared.” 

3. Coke Breeze. —Coke breeze is small sized coke and should 
theoretically be entirely free from coal. — Its use is declining 
largely owing to scarcity of supplies in many districts. It is 
also liable to instability in volume, though this is sometimes 
avoided by adding sand to the mix. 

4. Lightweight Slag.—This material is produced by rapidly 
chilling with water the molten slag obtained from  blast- 
furnaces making pig iron. This process is known as “ foam- 
ing.’ and the product is * foamed slag.” Both process and 
material were fully described in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL of 
8 February 1936, and it is not necessary to repeat the descrip- 
tions here. B.R.S. give, however, some notes on use of the 
material. ‘They say that for zm situ walls for houses and for 
yanel fillings monolithic with the casing in steel framed 
buildings it is customary in Germany to use a concrete of one 
part cement to 12 of foamed slag by volume. For cast in situ 
floors, either reinforced or filler type, mixes up to one to five 
are used. 

5. Expanded Clays and Shales—Clays and shales when 
rapidly heated to a high temperature tend to expand and 
bloat. ‘lhe product obtained is a porous material of cellular 


structure. Expanded clay , roducts have been produced 
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abroad, and a similar material is now being made in this 
country. 

6. Expanded Slate—Certain slates when heated lose thei 
characteristic cleavage and expand to such an extent that the 
resultant material will float on water. Crushed and screened, 
it makes an excellent lightweight aggregate. 

In one of the Reports under review the properties of these 
lightweight aggregates are compared and discussed. Strengths, 
moisture movements, weight, fire-resistance, etc., naturally 
vary, but it is left for the user to decide what are the appropriate 
uses foreach. Such matters as cutting, nail-holding, corrosion, 
suitability for plastering and heat and sound insulation are 
not forgotten. 

The heat insulation properties of these cellular materials 
ar. naturally high, butit is important that they be kept dry in 
use. A defective external rendering may admit moisture to 
an extent insufficient to damage internal decoration, but 
enough to reduce very appreciably the thermal insulation 
qualities of the wall. 

Contrary to general belief, the sound insulating properties 
of cellular materials are not high. In simple homogencous 
structures it is the mass per unit area of the structure (usually 
a partition) which matters. Recent researches, however, 
indicate that the double partition with structural continuity 
broken between the two leaves gives high sound insulation 
with relatively light materials. 


RE-CONDITIONING OF COTTAGES 


The Ministry of Health have recently issued a pamphlet,* 
prepared by the Central Housing Advisory Committee, 
lealing with the working of the Housing (Rural Workers) 
\cts. According to the latest figures available, assistance 
has been promised for re-conditioning 11,513 rural dwellings 
in England and Wales since the first Rural Housing Act was 
passed in 1926. By far the highest number of cottages 
re-conditioned by any single authority is found in Devon, 
where the County Council has granted applications covering 
1.446 dwellings. 

[he main purpose of the pamphlet is to urge County 
Councils to adopt adequate means of publicity for the services 
which the Acts can render to owners of cottage property. 
It contains full details of the methods adopted successfully 
by the County Councils, such as the Devon C.C., who have 
been most active in this work. The Minister of Health 
observes, in Circular No. 1583 issued with the pamphlet, 
that the opportunities offered by the Acts have not been 
fully taken advantage of by many County Councils, some cf 
whom, indeed, have re-conditioned no cottages at all. 

The pamphlet makes it clear that in many parts of the 
country the Acts are not as well known as they should be, 
and urges the use of more energetic propaganda in such areas. 

This is the more important in view of the fact that the 
successful operation of the Acts depends largely on the initia- 
uve of individual cottage-owners in making application for 
grants for re-conditioning. 

fhe rural housing authority (in some cases the County 
Council, in others the Rural District Council) is empowered 
to make grants up to two-thirds of the cost of improving and 
te-conditioning cottages for agricultural workers and_ those 


*Rural Housing. H.M.S.O., 6d. 





in a similar position, and of converting other buildings into 
cottages. The grant must not exceed £100 per house, and 
one-half of it is repaid to the Council by the Ministry of 
Health. Moreover, the owner may borrow the remainder 
of the cost from the local authority. Alternatively, the local 
authority can itself acquire a cottage and re-condition it, 
and the Ministry will pay the same grant as in the case of a 
private owner. It is provided that dwellings so re-conditioned 
should be let for the ensuing 20 years to an agricultural worker 
or similar person, at an agricultural rent. 

The report remarks that ** the most fruitful form of publicity 
is to be found in the actual cottages which have been satis- 
factorily re-conditioned,” and concludes with a series of 
photographs of cottages re-conditioned in different parts of 
the country, accompanied in some cases by photographs 
of them before re-conditioning. These show vividly how 
dilapidated rural cottages have been brought up to proper 
standards of health and comfort, without spoiling the attractive 
appearance for which the English cottage is so justly famed. 

When at the present time local authorities are busying 
themselves in condemning cottages as unfit for human habita- 
tion on the advice of medical officers of health and not of 
architects, the illustrations and figures of cost given in this 
pamphlet throw a strong light on the folly of that procedure. 
A typical case of re-conditioning of a charming thatched and 
timber framed cottage gives the cost of the work as £162, 
towards which a grant of £100 was made, resulting in a sound 
dwelling letting at 3s. per week. Similarly a stone cottage 
has comparable figures of £200, £100 and 3s. 10d. The 
alternative to this re-conditioning work is the expenditure of 
some £300 or more on a new cottage and the demolition 
of what is often a picturesque example of vernacular 
architecture. 
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Book Reviews 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH REPORT* 


For the reason that it makes contact with the life of 


the nation at so many vital points, the yearly report 
presented to Parliament by the Minister of Health has 
an importance that is hardly equalled by similar 
official publications. A mere recital of the headings 
of its various sections conveys some idea of their wide 
field of activity, and of the statesmanlike decision which 
was taken immediately after the War for converting 


the old Local Government Board into a Ministry of 


Health. Nor does the Department confine itself to the 
central administration of public health and the sanitary 
services in any restricted sense. ‘The operations under 
the charge of the Minister include not only the many 
ramifications of Local Government, but Public Assis- 
tance, Housing, ‘own and Country Planning, and 
National Insurance. 


HousInc 

The sections of the Report which deal with Housing 
and ‘Town and Country Planning are of special interest 
to architects. Under the first-named heading it is 
stated that the Ministry’s vote in respect of Exchequer 
contributions to housing alone amounts to no less than 
£14,000,000. ‘This huge total is an indication of the 
financial burden which is borne, and it is, of course, 
an inevitable result of past neglect and of the now 
developing social consciousness, by the nation in the 
provision of dwellings to let at weekly rentals, in slum 
clearance, and re-housing, and quite recently in the 
relief of overcrowding. During the year under review, 
as the direct result of Government assistance, our local 
authorities ‘‘ have settled into their stride in trans- 
lating paper programmes into performance ”—in the 
words of the Minister. By the end of this year, if progress 
continues steadily, it is hoped that this will ensure the 
fulfilment of the great national programme to sweep 
away our worst slums in five years. In 1935 some 3,500 
Clearance Areas were declared, involving a total 
population of over 200,000. Under concurrent powers 
of the same Act for securing a proper habitable standard 
in existing houses, nearly 500,000 were made fit in 1934, 
which is the latest year with this information available. 
What were believed to be certain anomalies or hard- 
ships on owners in the 1930 Act have been remedied 
in the new 1935 Act. These include the power to pay 
additional compensation for a house which, although 


unfit, has nevertheless been maintained to the best of 


the owner’s ability. Grants for disturbance of trade in 
cleared areas may now extend to property acquired at 
market value, as well as to that of unfit property ob- 


* Ministry of Health. Seventeenth Annual Report, 1935-6. H.M. 
Stationery Office. Cmd. 5287. 5s. 





tained at site value, bringing also within the scope of 
the grants tradesmen near cleared sites who hay 
suffered loss of custom. Those concerned as to the 
preservation of buildings of definite esthetic or historic 
value have an assurance in the Report that the Minister 
as well as the local authorities, must have regard unde 
the Acts for the safeguarding of such buildings. Even 
if they are no longer fit for habitation, preservatior 
for other purposes may still be secured. 

The Act passed last year for the abatement of over- 
crowding has already resulted in a National Survey of 
housing conditions by the local authorities. The latest 
figures available reveal 344,000 overcrowded houses out 
of a total of over 9,000,000 inspected. 

In the domain of private enterprise, in last year a 
total of 271,000 houses was reached, seven-eighths of 
which had a rateable value of not more than £26. 

There are some significant statistics as to the cost of 
municipal houses, the average price of non-parlow 
types last year was £310, as against £299 in the pre- 
ceding year. With the present trend of prices it is 
probable that this rise will be further accentuated in 
the current year. For flats in buildings of three or more 
stories the cost of municipal schemes between March 
1935 and 1936 rose on average from £431 to £499 
per dwelling (the former figure must have been some- 
what exceptional, as it was the lowest in the table since 
before June 1934). Only in the years immediately 
prior to 1935-6 has the grand total (323,926) been 
exceeded of all houses erected in 12 months of a rate- 
able value below £78 (£105 in London). 

In rural housing, the national achievement continues 
to be modest, and the Minister’s remark that present 
progress “‘ may be regarded as satisfactory ” will hardly 
be shared by those who have been agitating for a 
generation for a more active policy in rural housing. 
Insufficient use is still being made of the Housing (Rural 
Workers’) Acts, and since 1926 the number of cottages 
improved under the provisions of the Act does not 
exceed 11,500. There is unjustifiable prejudice against 
it in many districts. 

Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING 

The several pages devoted to the yearly review 
this big subject are some of the most valuable in the 
Report. Encouraging progress is recorded as to the 
preparation and the “working” of planning schemes. 
An indication of the extent of these is contained in the 
statement that more than half England and Wales is 
now covered by planning provisions. One of the diffi 
culties confronting authorities at the moment is 4 
shortage of qualified officers and assistants, owing t0 
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the intensification of the technical aspect of planning work 
in so many localities. In regional schemes, the largest areas 
for which planning resolutions were approved by the Minister 
in the year were in the County of London (81 square miles) 
and the North Riding of Yorkshire, which comprises over a 
million acres. Other resolutions approved were for regional 
schemes for the Counties of Hereford, Pembroke and Hunting- 
don. One helpful sign is that planning by Joint /xecutive 
as distinct from merely Advisory) Committees continues to 
increase, and some three-fifths of all planning areas are now 
being tackled in this way. In spite of all the planning regula- 
tions, either under operative schemes or interim development, 
there are still far too frequent evidences around us of sporadic 
and ill-designed building development. It all points to the 
need for wider realisation of those qualities of imagination and 
of adequate planning technique which the architect’s special 
training enables him to contribute. 





[he passing of the Restriction of Ribbon Development 
Act in 1935 was an event that had considerable bearing on 
planning schemes ; time which necessarily had to be taken 
by the highway authorities to frame their proposals under 
this Act had its effect in delaying planning preparation. 
Reference is made to the new procedure under which developers 
have to submit separate sets of plans to the planning and 
the highway authorities. Some overlapping is doubtless 
unavoidable with new legislation, but it would indeed be a 
comfort to the professional advisers of many developers if a 
simpler procedure were possible, which would be more 
conducive to better and speedier collaboration with the 
local authority concerned. As it is, even for the smallest 
job in the country, there usually have to be submitted three 
separate sets of plans for use respectively under the building 
bye-laws, the planning scheme, and highway restriction. 

fhe Report gives most interesting particulars as to appeals 
under Planning Schemes and Interim Development. These 
totalled 863 in the year. The usual type was in respect of 
refusal to permit erection of commercial or similar buildings 
in a residential zone. Another class of appeal which tends to 
increase is as to building flats in a zone primarily intended for 
dwelling-houses. The Report goes to confirm the prevalent 
opinion as to the care and fair-mindedness invariably 
exercised by the Minister’s advisers in connection with 


GARDEN 


GarDEN DECORATION AND ORNAMENT, by G. A. Jellicoe. 
gto, 140 pp. +- 179 plates. London : Country Life, 1936. 125. 6d. 
Garden decoration and more particularly garden ornament 
call for such niceness of judgment between the rival claims of 
unfettered nature and regimented formality that this book by 
Mr. Jellicoe cannot fail to be of great value to anyone lucky 
enough to be embarking on the making or re-making of a 
garden. 

There is an introduction on the general principles of decora- 
tion : suitability to purpose ; suitability of the design towards 
the material in which it is constructed ; and the ‘* humanising ’ 
of gardens through decoration. The introduction is followed 


by eight parts on Flowers, Topiary, Ornament, Water, 
Furniture, Paths and Steps, Garden Structures and Walls and 
Gates. The chapter on ornament is particularly good and 
has a suitable warning against the introduction of little red 
gnomes. 


Mr. Jellicoe also has a general warning against the 
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appeals on issues which must be highly contentious. There 
is much sound advice given in these pages on the details of 
planning procedure, which will well repay study by those who 
are concerned in it. 

Reference is made to the long overdue revision of Ordnance 
maps, particularly in regard to those districts in which 
there has been exceptional activity in house building or newer 
industries. The Committee appointed by the Government to 
consider such revisions has recommended that the Ordnance 
Survey staff should be augmented for the purpose of bring ing 
up to date the 1-2500th maps which are urgently ré quired for 
planning schemes. The Minister states that the Government 
has accepted the recommendations, and it is expected that 
some hundreds of sheets will be completed in 1937, and the 
balance in 1938. It is also hoped that more use will be made of 
the aerial survey in dealing with places where considerable 
changes have taken place. 

The regulation of external appearance of buildings under 
planning schemes is given prominence in several paragraphs 
which should appeal to the growing number of people who 
feel that this aspect of statutory planning has been sadly 
neglected. 





Town HALLs AND AERODROMES 

In the general section, we learn that the loans sanctioned last 
year for new town halls and municipal offices totalled over 
14 million pounds, and that 141 authorities were involved. 
Most of the schemes referred to have been the subject of 
architectural competitions, and the number of these in the 
present year indicates that public expenditure on civic build- 
ings will be further increased in the near future. 

Up to last year there were 24 municipal aerodromes, six 
of them having been opened in 1935. Sites for twelve more 
aerodromes have already been acquired, and the Report has 
other references to the provision that is being made out of 
public funds to accommodate this newest form of transport. 

In the breadth and human interest of its survey, no less than 
in the valuable information that it provides about the achieve- 
ments in one year of a great Department of State, this Report 
is about as far removed as one could well imagine from the 
dry official phraseology popularly associated with Govern- 
ment publications. 

lr. Atwyn Lioyp 


ORNAMENT 


temptation to create in a garden a sentimental rather than a 
* friendly ” universe. 

There are 179 plates, mostly of English gardens, and they 
are all not only lovely but to the point. There are, however, 
only one or two photographs of Mr. Jellicoe’s beloved “ sea- 
gulls,”’ new buildings of which he spoke at the Southampton 
Conference, delicately standing on piers or columns, like 
‘‘ white gulls alighted on the green fields.”’ It would have 
been interesting to have had more, since the new architecture 
must imply new principles of garden design and it is question- 
able how far the old ones of the gentle domination of man 
over nature and the friendliness of the universe, which have 
obtained hitherto, can inspire the layout and ornament of the 
seagulls’ gardens. And it would have been helpful to have 
had one or two more photographs of roof gardens. For 
surely here is a chance of seeking inspiration anew from the 
old Italian courts—all the essentials are there : 
and evergreen. 


stone, water, 


ae 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURE 
THREE Hunprep YEARS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield. 8vo. x +129 pp.-+-50 plates. 
Alexander Maclehose. 1936. 75s. 6d. 

The passing from medieval architecture to the new fashion 
or Renaissance style in France progressed by slow stages with 
a long transitional period where the two styles mingled 
together or avoided each other. If Italy was ripe for the new 
style and provided a fertile ground for its development, France 
offered a resistance to what was a foreign importation, patron- 
ized first by the Court, then by the dilettante. At the time 
when the Renaissance was flourishing in Italy, France, whose 
architecture had developed into a really national style, 
resisted the hybrid solution of adapting antique themes as 
motifs of decoration to current requirements of building. 
Like all changes in history, the Renaissance movement in 
France had at its origin deep-seated causes, which may have 
nothing to do with architecture. The eclecticism of the dilet- 


London : 


tante, or educated nobleman responsible for the moulding of 


early Renaissance in France, found a redoubtable opponent 
in the guilds and master masons (maitres d’ceuvres) of France, 
the real creators of national architecture. 

To the logical French mind the need for this change was 
not apparent nor suitable to a northern climate. In France, 
as in England, the craftsman contented himself with applying 
fresh motifs of ornament on medieval textures, and as in 
all movements in art, the old school refused to die and the 
new was impatient to live. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield is one of the great authorities on 


Renaissance architecture. ‘To his love and understanding of 


the subject we owe a most interesting and lively book. There 
has been no attempt to analyse cause and effect. But there 
is a masterly account of the schools and men who introduced 
and established the new art in France. The great master- 
pieces for which these men were responsible fully deserve 
them the title of architect. One may, however, disagree 
with the author that the profession of architect did not exist 
before the Renaissance. It did, but under other names. 
Robert de Luzarches, William of Sens, and those robed 


designers of some of the marvels of Gothic architecture if 


known under the denomination of magister fabricz or maitre 
d’ceuvres were unknown under the Greek dpyiréxtor, 
protomagister operum domini regis, etc. To their daring, 
in spite of their thumb rules, as witnessed by the variations 
in thickness of the Gothic vaults, the architects who succeeded 
the maitres d’ceuvres owe much. And if the Gothic architect 
tried to solve structural as well as spiritual problems, the 
Renaissance architect applied to building an_ intellectual 
movement and forced an imitative art. 

Written in a scholarly and very pleasant form, this book 


is an inexhaustible source of interesting information. The 
middle of the sixteenth century and the pioneers, headed by 
Philibert de Orme, provide an interesting chapter. The 


human note is struck with Sir Reginald’s remark not without 
piquancy that de l’Orme, having nothing to do, wrote a book. 
Perhaps not enough justice has been done to this architect 
who tried to be French. To have invented the trompe, a 
truss. and established the French orders may seem sufficient 
reasons for gratitude. With interesting illustrations, the 


chapters on seventeenth century gives an accurate notion of 
[he petty intrigues of 


official architects and architecture. 
professional jealousy only prove that human nature has not 
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changed. Blondel the Elder’s condemnation of P rrault’s 
design as having no precedent in antiquity transports us to 
similar arguments of more contemporary date. The influenc 
of literature and the romantic movement of the eizhteent} 
century on architecture, or the pedantries of a Quatremér 
de Quincy provide fascinating pages of reading. The architec. 
ture of that period may have been cold. but had the adyantag 
of being correct and scientific. 

lhe French Revolution with the subsequent upheaval iy 
art have another parallel in the Great War and the | Llowing 
movement of modern architecture. History repeats itself. 
and we are indebted to Sir Reginald Blomfield for hayin, 
reopened these pages of the past. After all, they are one ae 
of this endless chain that is knowledge and architecture, an 
knowledge in architecture. 

Hecror O. Corrrato, S.A.D.G. [F. 


JAMES WYATT 
James Wyatr, ARCHITECT, 1746-1813, by Antony Dale, B.A. 
B.Litt. 8vo. xii 140 pp. 18 plates. Oxford : Blackwell, 
1990. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Dale disarms our criticism in his preface by disclaiming 
a technical knowledge of architecture. The book must b 
regarded as a biographical study, but even from this point 
of view its subject, ** Wyatt the Destroyer,” merits our attentior 
for very little has been written about him. Probably few 
readers could recall even three of his works, and yet after 
the opening of the Pantheon in 1772 James Wyatt took his 
place in the front rank of English architects, and his buildings 
were freely compared with those of the Adam Brothers. 

A generation ago this book would have been unthinkabk 
To-day we are more tolerant. We begin to appreciate the 
Brighton Pavilion, and we hold a Winterhalter Exhibition 
We gloss over Wyatt’s destructive cathedral restorations: 
we sentimentalise over his pseudo-Gothic mock castles, and. 
in more serious mood, recognise the dignity and delicacy 
of his Classic work. 

The seventeen illustrations in the book are excellent in 
themselves, being, in the main, from Country Life, but the 
are hopelessly inadequate for an architectural biography. 
They are sufficient to indicate the stately beauty of Hevening- 
ham Hall, Suffolk, and Dodington Park, Gloucestershire. 
but how much the book would gain by the inclusion of some 
plans and by illustrations of Sudbourne Hall, Wynnstay. 
or of Ammerdown House. 

It is in such works as these that Wyatt is seen at his best, 
or in his own house in Foley Place, or in the Exchange. 
Liverpool. 

Ihe late eighteenth-century hankering after mediavalism 
found a ready expression at his hands, but although he and 
his successors tried to cope with the demand it was without 
much conviction. Even as late as Sir Charles Barry we find 
a man who looked back beyond his clients’ Gothic require- 
ments to the glories of Greece and Rome. 

Beginning with Lee Priory (1782-90), Wyatt went on t 
Fonthill Abbey, the greatest and most ephemeral of thos 
unnatural products of romanticism, and then came t 
relatively solid earth again in Ashridge Castle. 

On this aspect of Wyatt’s work Mr. Dale is interesting 
even if he does not provide much meat, but it is when we turn 
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to that side of Wyatt’s work which earned for him the ttle of 
Destroyer’ that disappointment predominates. 

Lichfield. Salisbury, Durham and Hereford cathedrals 
successively came under his control. Drastic and destructive 
alterations were made during those years. Mr. Dale gives 
some particulars of what was done, and endeavours to 


apportion the blame, which almost certainly does not rest 
entirely on the architect, but the subject deserves a 
detailed analysis. Loose generalisations have circulated for 


wer a century, and it Is time that the matter was cleared up. 

Wyatt's church of St. Peter, Mosley Street, Manchester, 
built in 1788, and now destroyed, was one of the earliest 
hurches of the Gothic revival. It is curious to note what a 
number of Gothic churches were built in the Midlands and 
the North of England before the revival reached London. 

It is also interesting to note that after attending school, 
probably in Lichfield, Wyatt became “the pupil of W. 
\ikinson . . . presumably a drawing master.”’ Can the said 
W. Atkinson have been related to one of the four or five 
Atkinson’s who practised architecture and designed early 
Gothic revival churches in Lancashire and Yorkshire round 
about the end of the 18th century? Does this provide a 
clue to Wyatt’s adopting architecture as a profession ? 


It would be interesting to know what work Wyatt did 
at Alton Towers. 


W. W. Bectey [Z.] 


FREIBURG 
FREIBURG AND THE BLAcK Forest, by Martin S. Briggs. 8vo., 
305 bp.-'-4o drawings by the author. London: John Miles, 


0 


1930. 6s. 


Guide books are so often either too slight or too stodgy, 
but Mr. Briggs’s Freiburg and the Black Forest is not only full of 
solid facts but is very readable and its subject is one which 
has not hitherto had the attention which it deserves. 

Most people who have not been there have only vague ideas 
of the Black Forest : that it is impenetrable and pitch dark, 
and produces fairy tales and cuckoo clocks : and of Freiburg : 
perhaps that it has a cathedral and university, but not that it 
produces the most deliciously crisp Brezeln in the world and 
has crystal streams rippling through its streets. But Mr. Briggs’s 
book will give them an enormous amount of information about 
the city and whet their appetite for more about the forest. 
He begins with a short description of Freiburg and the forest 
and a brief historical chapter, calculated to give the minimum 
displeasure to the unhistorically minded, but the bulk of the 
book is given to the cathedral and the historic houses and 
churches in the city itself, and at the end there is a chapter on 
the lovely town of Breisach and the Kaiserstuhl and another 
on nearby villages and churches. It is a pity that more space 
could not have been given to the Black Forest—only the 
southern tip of it is dealt with at all—and Mr. Briggs asks us 
to be content with ** the numerous tourists’ handbooks which 
ire concerned with the practical requirements of pedestrians, 
such as distances, hotels and routes,” for further information 
about it. Mr. Briggs might have squeezed in something more 
about its legends and the gloriously extravagant costumes of 
s villagers. 


it 


There are forty of Mr. Briggs’s own delicate illustrations. 
It is a pity they could not have been reproduced on a different 
scale as the effect is a little niggledy ; they might have been 





Q 
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enhanced by the intersprinkling of a few judicious photo- 
graphs. But this book is just what a guide book should be, 
and will certainly entice its readers to Freiburg, whether they 
have been there before or not. 


j. FT. 


PICTORIAL GUIDES 


AMSTERDAM ; COPENHAGEN ; STOCKHOLM; HAMBURG ;  Pic- 
torial Guides Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Photographed by Geoffrey 
Gilbert, Cover Design by E. McKnight Rauffer. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1936. 34 pp. 2s. 6d. each. 

These new Guides are almost entirely composed of photo- 
graphs to which are added at the beginning a map of the city 
and a two-page historical introduction, and at the end a short 
list of banks, shops, consulates, and so on. 





The choice of Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
Hamburg, which are the subjects of the first four Guides of 
this series, is a happy one ; for all of them have known not 
only how to grow old, but how to grow up gracefully and the 
photographs are designed to give some idea of both ancient 
and modern buildings, and ancient and modern inhabitants. 

In general appearance the Guides are strongly reminiscent 
of the rather smaller pamphlets with which the traveller in 
Germany and Austria is presented, but closer inspection 
proves that Messrs. Batsford’s productions fall short of them 
both from the esthetic and the utilitarian point of view. ‘The 
photographs, by which these Guides must stand or fall, are 
so often placed with little or no space between ; 
fusing to the eye, and ugly and does less than justice to them 
if they are of any value—and a number of them are. But a 
good proportion of them lack point even in “ telling a story.” 
(Boys on scooters—moonlit waters—young men in dungarees 
drinking beer.) Too many of the photographs lack dis- 
crimination and the crispness and balance of the Teutonic 
photographic technique, which is, nevertheless, the pre- 
dominating influence ; and too many would be more acceptable 
perhaps as a “ souvenir ”’ of a past visit than as a guide to a 
prospective one. 


this is con- 


On the purely informative side, the maps could have been 
better done : the printing is far from clear, the lettering woolly, 
and poorly spaced. And could they not have been more 
closely related to the illustrations and the list of banks, etc., 
given at the end? This would have enormously increased 
their value : the traveller needs solid facts as well as to have 
his fancy tickled. 


J.HL. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL GUIDE 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. OrrictAL HANDBOOK. gth Edn. Edited 
by Vere E. Cotton, O.B.E. 80. 135 pp.+-32 plates and 1 plan. Liver- 
pool Cathedral Committee. 1936. 


This edition brings the number of copies of the official cathedral 
guide printed since 1924 up to ninety-five thousand. It is probably 
the most complete architectural guide provided by the authorities 
of any English church. Every detail that could possibly be con- 
sidered of interest to visitors is well described from the essential 
architectural problems such as the choice of the site to the icono- 
graphy of the window glass and details of the cathedral’s altar 
furniture, etc. There are also technical notes on the construction 
and the mechanical equipment. The thirty-two full page photo- 
graphic plates and the large scale plan are placed together at the 
end in such a way that they can be opened out beyond the text 
pages and consulted easily. 
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Review of Periodicals 


Attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articies in all the journals recewed by the Library. None of the 
/ 


pel 
journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian wiil be pieased to gwe information about prices and where : 
each journal can be obtained. Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on Pl 
application to the Librarian. 
- ; ; ; Pu 
SCHOOLS ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 10 December. P. 815. 
LA ConsTRUCTION MODERNE. 1936. 6 December. P. 154. Shops : Planning in relation to traffic parking and entrances Di 
School for the study of hotel and restaurant services in TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 
Paris, by J. Gravereaux. L, ARCHITECTURE (PARIS). 1996. 15 November. M 
ARCHITECT AND BuILDING NEws 1936. 4 December. An illustrated review of some recent State railway stations. 
P. 289. L’ ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’ HUI. 1936. October. No. 1 on 
Northfields School, Dunstable, by O. P. Milne | f |. re. & 4,( 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 1936. December. P. 542 Gdynia: A Polish port. Showing the development over a di 
Elementary school in Tel Aviv, Palestine, by J. Shiffman. period of years. bu 
BuirpER. 1936. 4 Dece Y. 2. TOOR. = eran 
: port INDUSTRIAL 
New elementary school for boys, Shoreham, by C. G. : . 
ictimen Fi JOUWKUNDIG WEEKBLAD .ARCHITECTURA (AMSTERDAM \ 


1930. “a 2, ember, FP. 303. Be 


electric power station near Groningen, by A. H 


UNIVERSITIES 





p for 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 10 D ~. IP. Box. 
Senate House, University of London, by Charles Holden [F.] rEN (COPENHAGEN). 1936. No. 10-11. 
KENTIKU SEKAI (TOKYO). 19 O FP 1 box factory, Copenhagen, by Gotfred Tved N 
lyudoo University auditorium, by M. A \ccumulator factory, Lyngby, by Chr. Olrik. re 
—_ — ‘ ss “Sones , 1) = > ‘4 
LABORATORIES BAUKUNS' Bi age 1936. December. P. 453. 
nee eee ene Rae CR ieee 
ARKITEKTEN (COPENHAGEN 1036. No. roi. Factor) yuilding, by Hans Vath, including swimming bat! 5) 
Therap utic laboratory, Copenhagen, by Arne Jacobse1 and gymnas um for the workers. lo 
WELFARE 
3X TION BUILDIN . 
EXHIBITION BUILDING Buiper. 1636. 4 December. P. 1000. ‘ 
> s = ODT IN f rO ) si : x ae . : 
BAUWI LT BERI IN). 1930. I l Winning designs in the competition for the layout o " 
German Pavilion, Paris, 1937, by Albert S 2 “14° : 
D/ building 
CIVIC HOSPITALS, ETC. 
root ere p , - ( 
BUILDING. 1936. dD. r. P. 488. . NosokoMEION (BERLIN). 1936. No. 4. P. 278. [ 
> ‘ OURNA of r »her > Dro “ a ‘ ° . ¢ ‘ 
TI ARC cana £. ee tee ; .. ae 1) Hospital in the Tropics. (2) Article on the planning of 
; g design ot the npetuution tor yposed Municips | +] - { : ° 
ie agen Se ee en yr proposed municipal hospitals with particular reference to their construction. 
bgp ed ak aoe Epiuizita MOopERNA (MILAN). 1936. Nos. 21 and 22. P.4 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS \ review of modern Italian hospitals, sanatoriums, etc., buil 
3AUGILDE (BERLIN). 1936. 25 November. P. 997 between April and September 1936. Well illustrated. 
Government buildings, Nuremberg, by Albert Speer. BouwkuNnbDIG WEEKBLAD ARCHITECTURA (AMSTERDAM 
. N 1936. 28 November. P. 150. 
SPAS Jd a as nen ; ; 
, Sanatorium ** Koningsheide,”” at Arnhem, by Meyjes anc 
MopERNE BAUFORMEN (STUTTGART). 19936 Decembe , aie u 
P. van der Linden. 
- OOT~“ * - 
Pp R ‘a t B iM ° | : K KENTIKU SEKAI Tokyo i 1930. October. P. Be 
ump-iInoom a ad lergentheim, )\ | Nruger. , . a" . ae ; +A l 
a waRrEtat bo a = iit Kyoto Imperial University Medical Department’s Hospital. : 
SPORTS BUILDINGS designed by Architectural Section of Kyoto  Imperia 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 1936. December. P. 491. University. 





Sports buildings: Recreation centres, including — parks, 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 1936. December. P. 511 
zoos and bathing places. 


Children’s hospital, Denver, Colorado, by Burnham Hoyt. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 1936. December. P. 544. 
Co-operative hospital in Tel Aviv, Palestine, by J. Neufeld. 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. 1936. November. P. 391. 
A dental surgery, Clayton, Missouri, by H. Armstrong. 
OFFICES CHURCHES 
NE B I " 2rR root mbep , 2 > y . 

7 Mopt RNE BAUFORMEN BERLIN). 1936. December. P. 693. ARCHITECT AND Bur~pinc News. 1936. 4 December 
The Leonberg Building Society, by W. Baumer. Dani : 
ta . 2, rN S ¢ ‘ Pp I, y = oe . . ~ * 

oe AND Buipinc News. 1936. 4 December. A church and convent, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. by 
2 P. 267. " Jones and McWilliams [F. and A.]. 
Telephone Exchange and Post Office, by F. S. Llewellyn. 
DEPARTMENTAL STORES AND SHOPS New church in Chemnitz, by Otto Bartning. 


L” ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’HUI. 1936. October. No. ro. 
re 36. 
>» 


Covered swimming bath (R. Cozzi) in Milan, by Luigi L. 
Secchi. 


BaukunsT (BERLIN). 1936. December. P. 425. 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 1996. December. P. 517. L’ ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’HUI. 1936. October. No. 1 
Departmental Store, Indianapolis, by Vonnegut, Bohn, and P95 
Mueller, Pereira & Pereira, and K. C. Welch. Some recent churches in Padua. Rome. Berlin and Japan. 
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RESTAURANTS 
MopERNE BAUFORMEN (BERLIN). 1936. December. P. 680. 
New restaurant near Vienna, by H. A. Burgardt. Interior 
perspective in colour. 
PUBLIC HOUSES 
Buitpinc. 1936. December. P. 513. 


Public houses. Comparative plans. 


DOMESTIC 

ARKITEKT (ISTANBUL). 1936. August. P. 211. 

Modern Tenement, Ankara, by M. A. Resat and C. Biger. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 1996. November. 

Small Houses, special number. Illustrations of 50 houses in 
4,000 to 8,400 dollar class (living, 2 or 3 bedrooms, kitchen, 
dining-room. etc.) Particularly useful as reference for 
bungalows. 

ARCHITECT AND 

P2607: 
Margaret McMillan House, Wrotham, Kent, by H. T. B. 
Barnard [.4.]. A teachers’ training college and holiday camp 
for teachers and children. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE. 1936. 

November. P. 58. 
Numerous examples of the domestic house plan. 
reference. 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEwW. 1936. December. 
Special number on the Modern English House. A chrono- 
logical survey of recent English domestic architecture. Many 
excellent illustrations and plans classified under three head- 
ings : (a) Brick ; (6) Frame ; (c) Concrete. A fully illustrated 
article on interior equipment. 

JOURNAL OF THE RoyaL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 1936. 

December. P. 403. 
[he planning and sanitation of flats, by J. Wilson [F-]. 


SUILDING News. 1936. 13 November. 


A useful 
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Town Fats. 1936. December. P. 130. 
City flats in Charterhouse Square, London, by G. Morgan 
and Partners. 
CONSTRUCTION 

PenciL Points. 1936. November. 
Useful constructional details of wood shutters. 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER. 1936. December. P. 490. 
(1) Steel Scaffolding, by P. M. Andrews [A.] ; (2) Insulated 
Construction in Buildings, by C. W. Glover [L.]. 


MATERIALS 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 19 November. Supplement. 
Slate. Special supplement by H. A. J. Lamb [4.] 
Buitpinc. 1936. December. P. 515. 


Comparative costs, rubber and cork floorings. 
EQUIPMENT 

EpoQuE (BrussELs). 1936. 
Architecture and artificial lighting. 


SCULPTURE 


No. 7. P. 309. 


ARCHITECTURAL Review. 1936. October. P. 157 
Early sculptures in English Churches. 
FOUNTAINS 
CONSTRUCTION MOopERNE (PARIS). 1936. & November. 
P; G4 


I'wo fountains at Porte de St. Cloud, Paris, by Pommier- 
Billard, with details of hydraulic machinery. 

BauGILpE (BERLIN). 1996. 15 November. P. 957. 
Sculpture at the Reichssportfeldes (Olympic Games Stadium). 
Competent formalised presentation of ideal Aryan tyes. 
GENERAL 

BuILDER. 1936. 13 November. P. 931. 
Planning buildings in relation to traffic: article by James 
Burford [F.], with special reference to new Ministry of 
Transport regulations requiring traffic “ run-ins.” 





REVIEW OF PRACTICE 


INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT: AN IMPORTANT CASE 


It will come as a surprise to many architects to learn that 
under the Copyright Act of 1911 the infringement of the 
copyright in a drawing “on the flat” is not necessarily 
implied by reproduction “in the round.” In this con- 
nection a recent case, decided before Mr. Justice Crossman 
in the Chancery Division of the High Court, provides an 
important precedent. 

Che plaintiff was Mr. C. J. Chabot, of Portland Road, 
London, W.11, who carries on business as a shopfitter, and 
the case arose owing to a design which he had prepared 
having been used without his permission in the erection of a 
shop front in Camden Town for the defendants, Messrs. M. G. 
Davies and Colonel L. A. Eddis. During the proceedings 
it was established that Mr. Chabot had prepared at the 
request of a customer a design for an original treatment of a 
shop which the customer proposed to open at 68 High Street, 
Camden Town, and the defendants had authorised another 
firm of competing shopfitters to erect the shop following Mr. 
Chabot’s original design. 

Che action turned largely on a point of law raised by the 
defendants which had never been previously decided. The 
Court had to decide whether the copyright in a drawing 


on paper in the flat of a building or shop was infringed by the 
erection in the round with bricks and mortar or, as in this 
case, ‘with glass and steel, of the building or shop illustrated in 
the drawing. In other words, the issue was whether the 
copyright of an original work in one medium was infringed 
if the work was carried out in another medium. 

After listening to evidence and lengthy arguments from 
counsel on both sides for nearly three days, Mr. Justice 
Crossman held that Mr. Chabot’s drawing was an original 
work and that his copyright had been infringed by the erection 
authorised by the defendants of the shop front following the 
drawing. He therefore gave judgment for Mr. Chabot with 
damages and costs. 

In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Crossman stated that 
under the Copyright Act of 1911, copyright meant the sole 
right to “ produce or reproduce a work or any substantial 
part thereof in any material form.”” Mr. Chabot, when inter- 
viewed after the case, stated that his business rested largely on 
the originality of his designs, and that he had been forced to 
take action to protect both himself and his clients. 

(Reprinted by permission from the 
Architect & Building News) 
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REHOUSING FROM THE SLUM DWELLERS’ POINT OF VIEW 


tr Pri Stree 


Hanover Square, 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—Mr. Trystan Edwards’s enthusiasm for the Hundred 
New Towns idea, which he has done so much to popularise, 
has led him into making some remarkable but contradictory 
statements about my attitude to that body and to housing. 


Mr. Edwards says * 
as her own, in essentials closely resembles the one which has 
been consistently advocated by the H.N.T.A. since its forma- 
tion in 1933.’ After thus chiding me for stealing their 
thunder (which refers apparently to my rather obvious state- 
ment, which I have repeated for six years, that working men 
prefer to bring up their families in cottages in central areas 
rather than in flats or in cottages at twelve to the acre on the 
outskirts), Mr. Edwards goes on to show, which is a fact, how 
fundamentally I differ from them. For in essentials, my policy 
is entirely opposed to theirs and has been since the formation 
of the Association. 


the housing policy which she describes 


A clean sweep and a fresh start are superficially attractive. 
But the precarious position of families dependent on one big 
industry has been so tragically demonstrated during the past 
ten years, and the difficulty of attracting a variety of new 
industries to an area is so well known, that the formation 
of new towns which are not merely dormitories to existing 
cities can hardly be seriously considered on such a vast scale. 


Besides, the population of Britain will soon begin to decline. 
The average density of the most overcrowded towns is, as | 
pointed out in my paper, surprisingly low, even to-day. Does 
the H.N.T.A. propose to abandon these towns, and leave them 
derelict like the Dowlais Iron town? Surely the sensible and 
practical thing to do is to replan existing towns in conformity 
with the needs and wishes of all sections and all income 


levels before considering the formation of new ones. 

Three years ago I differed from Mr. Mansfield Forbes on 
the fundamental need for One Hundred New Towns. I 
differ even more deeply now that I have seen the working- 
out of the idea in mv two visits to the Housing Centre 
Exhibition. 

Mr. Edwards seems surprised that after ten years’ experience 
I should agree with him as to 
It is incredibly more surprising to me that anyone claiming 
to know what is wanted by working people with young 
families and low incomes should dare to put forward schemes 
of back-to-back dwellings, with bedrooms on the ground 
level without protection from the noise of the arid street 
playgrounds. Surely these show a lack of town-planning 
knowledge and of house-planning skill which was displayed in 
that exhibition, but I would suggest that readers should go 
and study for themselves the proposals 
modified form. 


‘what the public wants.” 


even in their recently 


Finally. 
will see that I suggest the provision of terrace houses, with 


If Mr. Edwards will read my paper again, he 


gardens, at 40 to the residential acre, built centrally, {oy 
working people with young families. But I also suggest that 
these estates would be part of a development including 
flats and dwellings for people with higher incomes. 
use, in considering rehousing, to separate certain aspects of 
the problem, or to take sentences and arguments from thei 
context. 


It is no 


Mr. Edwards and his Association urge “ urban decep- 


tralisaulon.”” I urge * urban replanning.” 


I am, 
Yours truly, 


ELIZABETH [i xpy 


FOUNDATION STONE CEREMONIES 


105, High Street, 
Hun hy Sley 
26.11. 3f 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 


Sir,—I have read with interest vour excellent article on 
Foundation Stone Ceremonies. I wish to offer a remark on 
one point in the historical section solely to elicit further 
information, and to express the hope that Mr. Flather’s paper 
will be printed. 


You state (p. 82) that the ceremony at the Royal Exchange 
in 1566 “is the only recorded instance prior to modern times 
of the custom followed by Nonconformist religious com- 
munities of the laying of many stones on bricks.” 

When Bishop Poore began Salisbury Cathedral in 1220 he 

laid the foundation stones on the Feast of St. Vitalis (28 April. 
[he Bishop laid three stones: (1) as proxy for the Pope: 
2) as proxy for the Archbishop; (3) on his own behalf. 
Che fourth stone was laid by the Earl of Salisbury, the fifth 
by Ella, his wife. Other stones were laid by nobles and 
clergy present. When the great body of nobles returned with 
the King from Wales many of them visited Salisbury and each 
laid his stone, binding himself to some contribution. I have 
not referred to the original documents but quote from Murray's 
reliable Handbook to English Cathedrals, 1903. 


At Netley Abbey the bases of three of the piers at the 
crossing are inscribed. The N.E. has a shield which appears 
to have borne the three leopards ; over the shield is a cross; 
there is also the legend :—** H:DI:GRA REX ANGR.” 
On the N.W. base is a bishop’s mitre of early form sur- 
mounted by across. On the S.W. base is a shield the bearings 
of which are obliterated ; above it is a cross from which a 
flag flies. It would appear from the analogy of Salisbury 
that these stones were laid by different people. 

Several East Anglian churches have on the buttresses of 
the tower stones some three to five feet above ground carved 
with devices somewhat like consecration crosses. It seems 
possible that some of these are foundation stones. 

: 


r. D. Atkinson [F.] 
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AGRICULTURAL HOUSING NEEDS 
Reform Club, Westminster, S.W.r. 
25.11.36. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—In view of the increasing necessity for the development 
of our agricultural resources, may I again call attention to 
the present serious shortage of cottages for farm labourers in 
many parts of the country ? 

The most effective contribution made to agricultural 
housing since the war was the provision of 30,114 new cottages 
2$,218 by rural district councils and 1,896 by private enter- 
prise) in agricultural parishes under the terms of the Wheatley 
Housing Act of 1924. This last-mentioned scheme was, most 
unfortunately, terminated by the Government in December. 
1932. 

With regard to the question of slum clearance and rehousing. 
progress in rural districts appears to be unduly slow. In 
1934 the rural district councils of England and Wales adopted 
programmes involving the destruction of 38,071 insanitary 
cottages and their replacement by new dwellings to be pro- 
vided under the Greenwood Housing Act of 1930. These 
programmes are due to be completed by 31 March 1938. 
but up to the end of September 1936 only 8,673 replacement 
houses had been erected by rural district councils under the 
Act of 1930. It is therefore hard to understand the com- 
placent statement contained in the Ministry of Health’s 
recently published Annual Report for 1935-36 that ‘* the 
slum clearance programmes in rural districts should be 
completed without difficulty by the end of the five-year 
period.” It is, moreover, somewhat disconcerting to read 
in the same Report that ** there is no express statutory obliga- 
tion to replace every individual house demolished as a result 
of a demolition order.’ In view of the situation, the Minister 
of Health should surely exert his influence so that a new 
ottage is normally provided for every insanitary dwelling 
destroyed. 

The Government’s attempt to encourage private enterprise 
to erect houses to let at low rents has proved a failure in urban 
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areas and a disastrous failure in rural districts. According 
to a reply given by the Minister of Health in the House of 
Commons on 23 November 1936, guarantees under the much 
vaunted Housing Act of 1933 had been given by rural district 
councils in respect of only 1,859 houses up to 30 September 
1936. It was also stated that the average weekly rentals 
(exclusive of rates) of these houses was 8s. 1od.. ficure far 
beyond the capacity of the agricultural population. 

It is too early to estimate how far rural district councils 
will make use of the new provisions contained in the Housing 
Act, 1935, for the abatement of overcrowding. Much will 
depend on the policy adopted by the Minister of Health’s 
Rural Housing Committee with respect to the award of the 
Exchequer grants available under that Act. 

If the standard of agricultural housing is to be 
sustained publicity is essential. The time is indeed ripe for 
a national campaign on behalf of the housing needs of this 
most deserving class of workers. 


raised, 


Yours, etc.. 


H. L. NATHAN 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1936, AND 
rFHE PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 1936 
15 Portman Street, 
Portman Square, W.1. 
Qg.12. 30. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—I must apologise for my error in grouping together 
these two Acts with regard to the dates at which they come 
into operation. The London Act comes into operation on 
1 October 1936. But the Provincial Act does not come into 
operation until 1 October 1937. The reason for this delay 
of one year is not apparent, unless it be that it is intended at 
once to consolidate the remaining portions of the Public 
Health Acts to come into operation at the same date 

Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD DicksEE | F.] 





CARDIFF CIVIC 


ANNUAL 


At the annual meeting of the Cardiff Civic Society held on 
29 October all the officers were re-elected, with the Marquis 
of Bute as president, and it was reported that the membership 
of the Society had risen from 117 to 125. 

The Society had decided to offer Cardiff students prizes 
amounting to £15 15s. for the best schemes for street ‘decora- 
tions for the Coronation, and it had been suggested that this 
should take the form of window boxes. 

Professor W. G. Holford addressed the meeting on the 
creation of civic amenities. He said that the past could prove 
beyond question that towns were never more serviceable and 
habitable nor the country more pleasant and productive than 
when planned. 

Stated in blackest terms, the position to-day was that our 
large towns were chaotic and diseased ; a large proportion 


SOCIETY 


MEETING 


of houses were out of date and dilapidated ; the streets were 
congested and dangerous, and they were used for pleasure. 
business, transport and ventilation all at the same time. 

Civic centres, with a few exceptions, including Cardiff, were 
too small in scale or non-existent. 

Civic amenities were the result of thought, public criticism 
and technical ability, and he was sure that societies such as 
they had in Cardiff would not be slow in proving their ability. 

Professor Holford criticised certain housing developments 
in the suburbs of Cardiff, which in some cases were exceeding], 
bad. Some of the shops and houses were ignorantly designed. 
and one could only hope that the Civic Society would gradually 
acquire the power to prevent that ill-mannered type of 
development. 
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Obituaries 


1O4 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
WALTER MILLARD 
We have received the following Walter 


memoir of Mr. 
Millard from Mr. Francis Hooper [Ret. F.] :— 

All who had the privilege of knowing dear Walter Millard 
will be grateful for the delightful record which you have 
obtained from Mr. Lucas, several of the 
distinguished pupils at the Heddon Street atelier. 


Geoftry one of 


His sympathetic always so active that 
I am sure he would wish to give the fullest credit to his 
colleague, Frank Baggallay, in the momentous adventure of 
that atelier. ‘This had such effects, first at the 
Architectural Association, in the establishment of the evening 
schools, in Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, during 
the presidency of Leonard Stokes (1889-1891), and of Frank 
Baggallay (1891-1892), and Tufton Street, West- 
minster, where the day school was added during the _ presi- 
dency of Howard Seth-Smith and continued 
until removal to its present home in Bedford Square, this 
small beginning now extending to many of 


generosity Was 


far-reaching 


later in 
1900-1902 


our university 
cities, with ever-increasing influence for the public weal. 
recollections reflect Walter Millard’s 
characteristic spirit. When in 1882 Millard allowed my 
old school friend Philip Thicknesse and myself to join 
him in North Italy whilst travelling with the R.A. Studentship, 
won with his ‘* Design for Collegiate Buildings,’’ we joined 
him at Verona. He set us to try with him sketches of the 
old River Bridge. We both remarked the unusual strength 
of his colouring, and later learned that he did this to en- 
courage us to overcome our own timidity in this direction. 
Again, when we were together measuring the small Cathedral 
of Torcello, so acoustically excellent, Millard sang some of 
Handel’s music, for which his voice was admirably suited, 
thus making the visit exceptionally agreeable and memorable 
to us. Years later he was privileged to adapt and decorate 
the choir organ and seating in the Parish Church of Hitchen, 
where he resided after his marriage. The respectful and 
friendly way he was greeted by his fellow townsmen, when 
walking in the neighbourhood of his 
an inspiration. 


Two still vivid 


home, remains also 

During the erection of the Royal Courts of Justice in the 
Strand, Millard was one of Edmund Street’s chief 
assistants, with the works, towards their com- 
pletion. As the building shows, infinite pains were taken to 
render details of masonry and metal work as perfect as possible 
by drawings and models, but there was a sense of sadness among 
many of those engaged. The authorities had reduced the 
area the buildings were designed for. The R.I.B.A. Library 
preserves a portfolio of prints of the original plans and sections. 
These show the great central hall extending parallel to the 


George 
an office on 


Strand, entered in the centre and set back well from the 
traffic outside. 
The architect died at the age of 57 years, leaving his 


work to be finished by Sir Arthur Blomfield, with whom 
Baggallay had worked after serving his articles with Thomas 


Henry Wyatt. 


With the passing of Walter Millard we have parted with a 
most lovable and public-spirited man. 


J. HATCHARD-SMITH [F.} 

Mr. John Hatchard-Smith, a Fellow of the Institute and, 
member of the Town Planning Institute, died suddenly op 
Thursday, 24 September, aged 83. ; 

Mr. Hatchard-Smith was born in 1853 and was the grandson 
of Charles Hatchard-Smith, architect, of Ebury Street 
London. He was articled to Messrs. Gardiner & Bell, of Great 
Russell Street, W.C., and afterwards studied architecture op 
the Continent. Mr. Hatchard-Smith first practised at Moor. 
gate Station in 1877, but moved later to 11 Haymarket. Ip 
1914 he was joined by his son, Col. W. H. Hatchard-Smith, 
who succeeds his father in practice. 

Among the many buildings designed by him are the 
Trocadero Restaurant ; the Wellington Hotel, Fleet Street: 
the Alexander Mansions, Victoria Street ; the offices of the 
British Dominion Insurance Co. in the City ; as well as many 
country houses and war memorials in all parts of the country 

He exhibited for many years at the Royal Academy and 
one of his chief delights was a sketching holiday. Mr 
Hatchard-Smith also golfed and rode, and in his younger 
days was a member of the Thames Rowing Club. Until the 
last he was remarkably active, both mentally and physically, 
and took an interest to the end in the public life of Epsom 
He was a Freemason and for one year (1903-1904) was Prime 
Warden of the Worshipful Company of Dyers. 

Mr. Hatchard-Smith is survived by his wife, his son and 
three daughters, and at his wish is buried near the Epsom 
War Memorial, which he designed. 


MAJOR CHARLES SKIPPER [F.] 

We regret to record the death on 30 October of Major 
Charles Frederick Skipper, a Fellow of the Institute. 

He served on the Institute’s Council, and had been chairman 
of the Science Standing Committee. For many years he 
had been a member of the Practice Standing Committee. He 
was a representative of the R.I.B.A. on the Standing Com- 
mittee of Water Regulations of the British Waterworks 
Association ; he was also a member of various committees 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 

Some of the chief buildings for which he was architect are: 
West Norfolk and King’s Lynn General Hospital, which was 
opened by Queen Mary ; New Barnet Grammar School for 
30ys, which was opened by the Duke of Kent; the new 
Sanatorium at Peppard Common; many large houses in 
Cambridge and district were built to his plans, as well as the 
new buildings and improvements at the Leys School, Barclays 
Bank, Chesterton Road, and numerous hotels for Messrs. Hall, 
Cutlack & Harlack, Ltd. A number of his drawings were 
accepted and hung in the Royal Academy. 

Major Skipper was also vice-president of the Society ol 
Architects in 1921. 

During the war he will be remembered as the architect of 


the Canadian Red Cross Hospitals in France, the erection of 


which he superintended. 
Legion of Honour. 


For this he was decorated with the 
The Military Hospitals at Orpington, 
Taplow and Glasgow were among the hospitals he erected 
for the Canadian Government. 

He leaves a widow and will be much missed by his many 
friends. 
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Notes 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
CrvitiAn GARRISON ENGINEERS 

Required in the near future for the establishment for 
Engineering Services at Army Stations in Great Britain, a 
number of Civilian Garrison Engineers (temporary). 

Applications invited from candidates possessing recognised 
engineering or architectural qualifications, such as_ the 
A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., or A.R.I.B.A. 
Diploma, and having recent experience of building and 
constructional work. 

The age limits for entry will, except in special circum- 
stances, be from 30 to 45. Preference given to ex-service 
men, other things being equal. 

Salary £396 17s. per annum, rising by biennial increments 
(25, for approved service, to £492 2s. per annum. A 
higher scale of £444 9s., rising similarly to £539 14s., will 
be paid to Garrison Engineers who are A.R.I.B.A. or 
A.M.I.C.E., or in the case of those mainly employed on 
Electrical or Mechanical duties who are A.M.I.E.E. or 
A.M.I. Mech.E. 

Application forms obtainable by post-card from the Under- 
Secretary of State (C.5), The War Office, London, S.W.1, 





ot £ 


to be lodged not later than 24. December 1936. Quote 
* Appts. /6.” 
GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA : TEM- 


PORARY ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

Applications are invited for the temporary appointment 
of Architectural Draughtsman in the Public Works Depart- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia, at a salary of £450 per annum. 

Preference will be given to applicants who are Associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, by examination. 

The period of appointment will be for one year, renewable 
by mutual agreement year by year, up to three years. 

A free second-class steamship passage to Capetown and 
first-class railway ticket thence to Southern Rhodesia will be 
provided. 

Applicants should state age, qualifications and experience, 
and forward their applications, with copies of testimonials, 
immediately to the Official Secretary, Office of the High 
Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Rhodesia House, 429 
Strand, London, W.C.2, by whom they will be received up 
to 31 December 1936. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Applicants should state the date on which they would be 
prepared to leave England if appointed. 


CITY OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CoLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a full-time 
lecturer in Architecture, including the following subjects :— 
Applied and Theoretical Construction ; Building Science ; 
Steel and Reinforced Concrete Construction ; Sanitation, 
Heating, Lighting and Acoustics. 

Candidates must be Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Salary in accordance with qualifications and experience. 

Applications must reach the Registrar not later than 
4 January 1937. 





SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AT THE R.I.B.A. 


The Social Committee have decided to publish annually 


in the JOURNAL the names of the committees of the various 
social groups. The names of the members of the Social 
Committee are, of course, printed in the Aalendar. 

Full particulars of the activities of the groups may be 


obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary of each group 
at the R.I.B.A. 

A card containing dates of social events in the current 
session may be obtained on application to the Se 
R.1.B.A. 

The committees of the groups are as follows : 

(1) Camera Club—Mr. F. R. Yerbury (chairman), Mr. 

Eric Jarrett (treasurer), Mr. Harman A. Bowen, 

Mr. Bryan Westwood, Mr. Denis Winston, Mr. 

Hilary Waddington (hon. secretary), Miss Alma J 

Dicker (assistant hon. secretary 
Dance Club.— Mr. J. Alan Slater (chairman), Mr. H. 

Chalton Bradshaw, Mrs. H. Chalton Bradshaw, 

Mr. Everard J. Haynes, Mrs. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, 

Lady MacAlister, Mr. L. H. B. Roberts, Mrs. J. Alan 

Slater, Mr. R. W. H. Robertson 

mittee). 

(3) Dramatic Society —Mr. F. Halliburton Smith (chair- 
man), Miss E. Caldicott (treasurer), Mr. L. King, 


retary, 


Sy 


clerk to the 


Mr. R. Lanchester, Mr. A. Stamford, Miss | 
Thomas, Miss G. W. M. Leverkus (hon. secretary). 
(4) Music Club.—Mrs. H. V. Lanchester (chairman), Mrs. 
Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. Ailwyn Best, M1 ra. 
Chalton Bradshaw, Mrs. E. J. Carter, Lady 
MacAlister, Miss Alice Ashley and Mr. Patrick 


Wilson (joint hon. secretaries 


R.I.B.A. CAMERA CLUB 

There is to be an Exhibition of prints by Members of the 
R.I.B.A. Camera Club at the Social Evening to be held at 
the R.I.B.A. on Monday, 8 February 1937, after which it is 
hoped to arrange for the Exhibition to be shown at various 
centres and Allied Societies premises about the country and 
possibly overseas. 

The following are the conditions : 

Subject.—** Texture ” (either of buildings or otherwise 

Mounting.—White or Light Cream mounts, any width 
but must be 16 ins. high. 

Titling, etc.—Title, name and address of member, particu- 
lars of camera, film, etc., to be clearly written on the 
back of each print. 

Sending in dates, etc.—Not more than three prints may be 
submitted to the Committee for selection by each mem- 
ber, and the prints must arrive addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. Camera Club, 66 Portland Place, 
W.1, with ‘‘ Texture Exhibition’ written on_ the 
covering, not later than 29 January 1937. 

The R.I.B.A. Camera Club is open to members, students 
and probationers of the R.I.B.A. and to members of Allied 
Societies at the annual subscription of 5s. Enrolment forms 
and further particulars may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. Camera Club, 66 Portland Place, W.1. 

A meeting of the members of the Camera Club will be held 
at the R.I.B.A. on Wednesday, 13 January, at 6.30, for an 
informal discussion of future arrangements and exhibitions. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL AMENITIES OF EGYPT 

AN EXHIBITION IN CAIRO 

The Acting High Commissioner for Egypt has reported 
through the Department of Overseas Trade that the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education propose to organise in Cairo, during 
April next, an exhibition having as its object the safeguarding 
of the architectural amenities of Cairo, 
Egyptian cities. Any British architects and artists who have 
executed work in Egypt which they think may come within 
the scope of the exhibition, are asked to communicate with 
the Egyptian Minister for Education, Cairo. Contemporary 
building which has been designed so as to develop and pre- 
serve the amenities of the country is included. 


TRADES TRAINING SCHOOL 


\lexandria, and other 


New Director ApPpoinrteD 
Mr. F. Halliburton Smith [4.] has been appointed Director 
of the Trades ‘Training School. 


Notes from the Minutes of 
30 NOVEMBER 1936 
[He EXAMINATIONS 
(a) R.ILB.A. Summer Examinations 19936. 
The Board of Architectural Education reported the 
follows : 


the Council 


results as 


Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
Intermediate Examination 193 g2 IOI 
Final Examination ; an 213 112 101 
{1 in Part I 
only and 1 in 
Part II only) 


Special Final Examinatior ‘ 17 17 0 
4 in Part I 
only) 


Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice for Students of Schools of 
Architecture recognised jor ex- 
emption from the RA.B.A. 
Final Examination wi 

R.I.B.A. Examinations Overseas. 
The Board reported the results as follows : 
Examined 








Pas sed. 


Relegated. 


(i) Special Final Examina- 


tion, Montreal, April 
1936 ' ; , 
ii) Final Examination, Bom- 
Ipril 1936 12 2 10 
iii) Special Final Examina- 
ion. Bor {pril 
j ( ° - 
Ap} yniment of Exan 


that as a matter of urgency Mr. C. A. 

been appointed to act as a Problems 

Testimonies of Study Examiner in place ot 
Mr. Hubert Lidbetter, who was unable to continue to act 
in this capacity 

(ii) The Board reported that as a matter of urgency they had 
appointed Mr. Cecil Kennard to act, in conjunction with 





i) ‘The Board reported 
Minoprio [A.] | 


in Design and 





Mr. C. S. White, as Examiner for Subject B.2 (Iron and 
Steel Construction, Reinforced Concrete) of the Final and 
Special Final Examinations in place of Mr. W. E. Vernon 
Crompton, who had been compelled to resign owing to ill- 
health. 

(iii) The Board reported that as a matter of urgency they had 


appointed Mr. E. G. Allen to act as a Thesis Examiner in 


place of Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, who had been com- 
pelled to resign owing to ill-health. 
d) Examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning. 


The Board reported that Mr. J. H. Napper [A.] had passed the 
Examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning held in 
July 1936 by the Town Planning Joint Examination Board. 
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SCHOOLS 
The School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen, 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that +h, 
recognition of the three years’ full-time Certificate Course {o, 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, and of t 
three years’ full-time day course with, in addition, three year 
attendance in the Evening School combined with offic« employ: 
ment during the day for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Fing 
Examination, be continued. 

The School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that tj 
recognition of the Certificate Course for exemption from th 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, and of the Diploma Cours 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, be continued 
The R.W.A. Scho l of Architecture, Bristol. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that the 
recognition of the four years’ part-time course and the three years 
full-time course for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination be continued. 

The School of Architecture, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London, 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that the 
recognition of the three years’ full-time course for exemption fron 
the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination be continued. 

It was further decided that the five years’ full-time course be 
recognised under the usual conditions for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination except that portion relating 
Professional Practice. 

It was also decided that the School be allowed to hold the 
examination in Professional Practice with the other examinations 
in the final year instead of at the R.I.B.A. provided that the 
examination in Professional Practice was conducted in the same 
way as it is at present conducted at the R.I.B.A,, i.e., by senior 
independent practising architects and not as part of the ordinary 
examinations of the School. 

The School of Architecture, The Northern Polytechnic, London. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that the 
recognition of the three years’ full-time course and the five years’ 
evening course concurrent with experience in an architect’s office 
for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination be 
continued. 








PRIZES 
The RA.B.A. Silver Medal and £5 in Books for Recognised Schools. 
On the recommendation of the Board the R.I.B.A. Silver Medal 
and £5 in Books for Recognised Schools was awarded to Mr 
H. E. A. Scard, of the Welsh School of Architecture, The Technical 
College, Cardiff. 
The R.ILB.A. Bronze Medal and £, 5 mm Books for Recognised Schools. 
On the recommendation of the Board the R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal 
and £5 in Books for Recognised Schools was awarded to Mr. I. F 
Warwick, of the School of Architecture, The Polvtechnic, Regent 
Street, London. 
The RA.B.A. Prize for Art Schools and Techneal Institutions with 
Facilities for the Instruction of Intending Architects. (65 in Book 
On the recommendation of the Board the R.I.B.A. Prize fi 
Art Schools and Technical Institutions was awarded to Mr. H. M 
Tardrew of the City of Hull College of Art and Crafts. 
R.ILB.A. Prizes at Schools of Architecture. 
The Board reported the following awards : 
a) The R.I.B.A. Donaldson Medal at the Bartlett School ot 
Architecture, University of London—Mr. Edward Henry 
Louis Osman. 
hb) The R.I.B.A. Howard Colls Studentship at the Architectura 
Association—Mr. Geoffrey Robson. 
The R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship at the Architectural 
Association—Mr. Ronald Kerr Rutherford. 
Programmes of Study Proposed by R.I.B.A. Prize Winners. 
Ihe Board reported that they had approved the programmes 0! 
study proposed by the following prize-winners :— 
a) Mr. Hubert Bennett (Neale Bursar 1936). 
b) Mr. D. Wyn Roberts (Soane Medallist 1936). 
c) Mr. D. McLeod Craik (Owen Jones Student 1936) 
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/ Mr. Denis Winston (Hunt Bursar 1936). 
Report Tours Submitted by Prize Winners. 
[he Board reported that they had approved the evidence ot 
study mitted by the following prize-winners : 
Mr. H. M. Wright (Tite Prizeman 1935). 
\lr. Esme Gordon (Owen Jones Student 1934 
Mr. R. Stevenson (Pugin Student 1935 
d) Mr Edmonds (Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman 1935). 
e) Mr. Allan Johnson (Alfred Bossom Travelling Student 1935). 
f. Mr. D. Wyn Roberts (Soane Medallist 1936). 


Mr. Thos. 


The RI.B.A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarships. 
i) First Years of Scholarships. 
The Board reported that the Jury had awarded Scholarships as 
follows 
1) An R.I.B.A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarship of £50 for the 
ear 1936-1937 to Mr. H. Wharfe (Leeds School of Archi- 
ecture),. 
\n R.I.B.A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarship of £50 for the 
ear 1936-1937 to Mr. D. P. Thomas (Liverpool School 
\rchitecture, University of Liverpool). 


E. Scott (Athens Bursar 1936). 


3) An R.I.B.A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarship of £50 for the 


vear 1936-1937 to Mr. J. Birmingham School 
(Architecture 
li) Second Years of Scholarships. 
The Board reported that the Jury had renewed the Scholarships 
f the following scholars for a second and final year, i.e., 1936- 


Mytt mn 


1937 
1) Mr. N. P. ‘Thomas (Welsh School of Architecture, ‘The 
echnical College, Cardiff), who was awarded an R.I.B.A. 
\rchibald Dawnay Scholarship of £50 for the year 1935-1936. 
2 Mr. L. W. D. Wall (Welsh School of Architecture, The 
Technical College, Cardiff). who was awarded an R.I.B.A. 
\rchibald Dawnay Scholarship of £50 for the year 1935-1936. 
iii) Last Instalments of Second Year Scholarship Monies. 


1¢ Board reported that the Jury had approved the payment of 


i¢ last instalments of their second year Scholarship monies to : 
1) Mr. H. E. A. Scard (Welsh School of Architecture. The 
Technical College. Cardiff 

2 Mr. A. M. Graham (Edinburgh 
The RALBLA. Maintenance Scholarships. 

The Board submitted the following report of the 
Scholarships Committee : 

Report OF THE R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCI 
i) Renewal of Scholarships. 

Phe Committee report that they have renewed the Ralph Knott 
Memorial Maintenance Scholarship of £45 per annum awarded 
in 1935 to Mr. T. Verity (Architectural Association School of 
\rchitecture) for the Session 1936-1937. 

The Dipeeigame also report that the Maintenance Scholarships 
of £50 each awarded in 1935 to M. Foyle (Bartlett School of 
\rchitecture, University of London) and G. M. Thomas (Leeds 
School of Architecture) have been renewed and have been increased 
to £70 each for the Session 1936-1937 
li) RILBLA. Ordinary Maintenance Scholarships. 

Che Committee report that they have awarded R.1.B.A. Ordinary 
Maintenance Scholarships of £100 per annum each to 
Hill, of Birmingham. and B. B. Batt. of Lincoln. 

ii) RBA. (Houston) Maintenance Scholarships. 
lhe Committee report that they have awarded R.I.B.A. “gp oe 


College of Art). 


Maintenance 


SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEI 


Maintenance Scholarships 4 £100 per annum each to P. L. Cleve- 
land, of London, and P. Shepheard, of Liverpool. 
v) The * Builder” cs Scholarship. 

The Committee report that they have awarded the Builder 


Maintenance Scholarship of £50 per 
Henderson, of London. 
Proposed Revision of Model Building Bye-laws. 

The Council were informed that the Minister of Health had 
appointe 1 Mr. Eric W. B. Scott [F.] to serve on the Advisory 


annum to J. C. de C. 
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Committee set up to assist in the revision of the 

bve-laws and that Mr. Scott had agreed to serve. 

The International Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
The following representatives were appointed to serve on the 

International Federation for Housing and Town Planning : 

Patrick Abercrombie | F.]. 

) Adshead [F.] 


model building 


Professor 
Professor S 


Mr. H. T. Buckland [F\]. 
Mr. W. A. Harvey [F.]. 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson | F.| 


Court of Governors, University College, Hull. 
Mr. F. J. Horth [F.] was re-appointed as the 
sentative upon the Court of Governors of the 


Hull. 


R.I.B.A. repre- 
University College. 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

Building Divisional Council. 

On the recommendation of the Standing Committee 
Mr. L. W. Thornton White [4.] was appointed as one of the 
R.I.B.A. representatives on the Building Divisional Council of the 
British Standards Institution in place of Mr. W. E. Vernon 
Crompton, who had been compelled to resign owing to ill-health. 
The Standardisation of Pigments for Use with Concrete and Other Products. 

Mr. O. P. Bernard [Z.] was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 
on Technical Committee B.44, which had been set up by the 
British Standards Institution to consider the 
pigments for use with concrete 
Technical Committee B/26, Acoustics 

The Science Standing Committee reported that as a matter ot 
urgency they had appointed Mr. Hope Bagenal [-1.] to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the British Standards Institution Technical Com- 
mittee B/26, Acoustics, in place of Mr. Alister G. MacDonald. 
who had found it necessary to resign therefrom. 

Technical Committee B/2g9. Sequence of Trade Headings and Specification 
Items. 

The Science Standing Committee reported that Mr. F. R. S. 
Yorke [.4.] had been appointed to succeed Mr. Vernon Crompton 
on the Technical Committee B/29, Sequence of Trade Headings 
and Specified Items. 

British Standard Specifications. 

A report on the question of British Standard Specifications 
prepared by the Science Standing Committee was approved for 
submission to the Director of the British Standards Institution. 


R.I.B.A. ComMirrers 


Science 


standardisation of 
and other products. 


PERSONNEL Ol 

Women Members’ Committee. 

Miss Rosemary Owen Smith [4.| was appointed as a member o 

the Women Members’ Committee in place of Miss Elsie 
|.4.], who is unable to serve. 
Junior Members’ Committee. 

Mr. H. Myles Wright [4.] was appointed as a member of the 

Junior Members’ Committee in place of Mr. Henry Braddock [-1.| 


Rogers 


who is unable to serve. 

The Junior Members’ Committee reported that Mr. H. Frank 
Hoar [A.] had been co-opted to serve on the Committee as repre- 
sentative of the Art Standing Committee. 

R.I.B.A,. Camera Club. 

The Social Committee reported that they had considered and 
approved the draft constitution of the R.I.B.A. Camera Club and 
had invited the Club to appoint two representatives to serve on the 
Committee. 

Revision of the Rules of the South Wales Institute of Architects. 

The revised Rules of the South Wales Institute of 
were formally approved by the Council. 

Applications for Loan of Drawings. 

i) It was agreed to lend some drawings from the Library to the 
Westminster City Council for inclusion in an exhibition of town 
planning in Westminster. 

ii) It was agreed to lend some drawings from the 
the Royal Academy for inclusion in the Exhibition 
Architecture. 


Architects 


Library to 
of British 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHII 
ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


R. k. Gutteridge, President. addressed 1 


ARCHITECTURAL 


\ssocia- 


Lieut.-Color ( 
| 6 Octobe1 








tion at the first meeting of the session held on Frida‘ 
1936. 

He said he was anxious tl bis fourth presidential address should 
be one of debatable characte id he had therefore decided to 
trv to analvse modern office practice, and he proceeds d to desc ribe 
brictly some of the changes in building practice during the last 
thirty years 

To-day, however, methods of construction were becoming so 
bewildering that commercial specialists were increasing every- 
where in number and were getting a stranglehold on architecture 
Chis was a most disturbing factor : the specialist was us irping the 
job of the architect, who « ht to be the dictator and designer of 
his buildi 7S, CHO sing his collaborators with il ility but re maining 
the genera! directing the campaign 





s way. Colonel G 


onsultants, the same contractor, the same 


If he had h 


on every job t 


itteridge would preter to employ 





foreman, tl Then there would be a team used to 


working together. 
In order to enable 1) modern architect to tackle e present 
state of affairs. he recommended very careful schedules being made 


iW ] 
t t 


on paper of all the elements of a job before any attempt is made 


to produce drawi gs Ee the l ce S< ribed the Stages 1n the develop- 

















ment of a job \ ich he had found most effective He emphasised 
the wisdom of keeping all those working on it well informed about 
the job as a whole. The Quantity Surveyor and Foreman must 
be told what they really want to know and the best way to secure 
this is to allow draughtsmen occasionally to visit the job so that 
they can find out for themselves what to put in drawings and what 
questions the foreman will a 

\nother thing which tends to make for easier working is putting 
up a set of drawings in the men’s rooms so that bricklayers, car- 


penters and joiners can know what the building they are working on 
I 


m t nderstand plans 


» look like This creates interest and at the same time 





helps 


| 
School 
PHE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURI 
Town PLANNING RESEARCH 
the courses at the Leeds School of 
It will be 


Town and Country 
stituted and the two years’ course of 


\ noteworthy development 
Architecture (College of .Art 
remembered 





has been made this year. 
department o 


Pk nning and Housin Was 
study leading to a Diploma was recognised by the ‘Town Planning 
Institute for purposes of exemption from the Final Examination of 
that body. The primary object of the course was to give facilities 
for the study of plannir 
of official bodies. 


rchitect, engineer or survevor members 


) } | 


The new development which was foreshadowed when the depart- 


ment was formed is a course involving in addition to the abov« 
research into planning and has been designed to equip a specially 


selected and limited number of candidates for the more creative 
\ Diploma in Planning (with distinction 
xy completion of the course. 


work of the planner. 
| 





will be awarded on t 
Ihe research will be undertaken under 
of Mr. J. S. Allen, the head of tl 


appointed lecturers in lay 


ic 





direct supervision 


S¢ hool, al d 


the staff of specially 
engineering, surveying, valua- 
tion, civic architecture ar ndscape design, and in addition 
students will also be encouraged to travel and to consult other 
experts in subjects related to the course. Furthermore, Sir Giles 
Scott and Sir Raymond Unwin will continue to act as honorary 
visitors and Professor Patrick Abercrombie as external examiner. 


The research school will be open only to candidates who are 
, e] C4 





already graduates of the Leed other fh recognised schools of 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF ULSTER ARCHITECTS 


\ well-attended meeting of the Royal Society of Ulster Archit 
was held in the Society’s Rooms on Monday, 26 October, when ¢ 
President, Mr. R. S. Wilshere, gave his presidential address, 
the course of which he traced the importance that buildings play 
in modern civilisation, and had done throughout the evoluti 
of our civilisation, and claimed that they were literally one of | 
‘corner stones * of human progress, that without them there cou 


have been no civilisation as we know it to-day. 


Buildings affected health, wealth and happiness ; a well-planned 
factory could enable workers to give better results with far 
effort to themselves; an unsuitable building could handica 


] 


in almost anything we undertook. But besides fitness, buil 


eSS 


p 
ling 


had to have beauty, which had a profound effect on the sub- 
conscious mind. The architect had a great responsibility to th 
community in this way, and it was essential, therefore. that hy. 
should have a very high standard of professional conduct. Member- 
ship of an organisation suc h as the Royal Society of | Ister Are hite 
should provide a client with a real guarantee that its members 
will safeguard the interests of those it is privileged to serve. He 
claimed a society such as theirs was primarily in the interests of t 
general public, and if they as architects could give services of 1 
value to the community, and he was satisfied they could, it 
their duty to see that the public did realise this value. 


From the earliest time man had always tried to add that some- 
thing which would make the thing he uses give him pleasure : 
that whilst the architect should be satisfied his building wou 
provide fully for its purpose, he should still see that it could give 
that joy and pleasure which those great architectural legacies « 





past have been able to give throughout the ages. 


\t the conclusion of the address a vote of thanks was proposed 
by Mr. G. Hobart and seconded by Captain G. D. Taylor, F.S.1.. 
and after a general discussion by members present, was passed wit! 
acclamation. 


Notes 


architecture, and it is hoped that the work undertaken will resu 
in the collection of data which will prove an invaluable source ot 
information to those who will be concerned with future development 
[he new course has been given an excellent start by receiving th 
support of Sir Frederick Marquis who, through Messrs. Lewis’s 
Limited, has offered to present an annual scholarship of {25 to 
candidate for the Diploma in Planning with Distinction. 


WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
ANNUAL DANCE 

the annual dance of the Welsh School of Architecture. tht 
echnical College, Cardiff, was held in the College Assembly Hal 
on Saturday, 14 November, when over 260 past and present students 
of the Welsh School of Architecture and their friends were present 
he Assembly Hall had been interestedly decorated, the Scho 
having ‘gone Naval” for the purpose and the general arrang 
ments were excellently carried out by the students. Mr. and Mrs 
W. S. Purchon presented the prizes awarded in the ** spot * dan 
competition. 

Among those present were :—Councillor C. G. Moreland (Chair- 
man of the Technical College Committee) and Mrs. Moreland 
Principal Charles Coles and Mrs. Coles, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Hallan 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis John, Mr. D. M. Jones, Mr. C. L. Matthew, 
Mr. L. W. D. Wall (President of the School of Architecture Club’. 
Mr. H. O. Williams (Secretary), Mr. D. J. Jenkins (Treasurer). 
Messrs. I. J. Lewis, J. R. S. Shedden, J. P. Hall, H. E. A. Scard. 
S. Smith and S. G. Roberts. 
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WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

\ lecture illustrated with lantern slides and entitled ** The Appli- 

cation of Limber ”’ was given to the staff and students of the Welsh 

School of Architecture, Technical College, Cardiff, and to members 


{the South Wales Institute of Architects and others interested in 
the subject. on rriday, 16 October, by Mir. R. P. Woods, B.A., of 


the Timber Development Association. 
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The lecturer dealt with the distinction of the various kinds of 
timber, defects in timber and with seasoning, paying special attentior 
to the moisture contents and the preservation of the commoner 
building timber. ‘The lecturer showed clearly the great advantag 
to be derived from the scientific study of timber. 

After the lecture a number of questions were asked 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 30 NOVEMBER 1936 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, the following 
andidates for membership were elected at the Council Meeting 
held on Monday, 30 November 1936. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1) 
VOORHEES : STEPHEN FRANCIs, President, ‘The American Institute 
of Architects, New York, E. 
AS FELLOWS (5 
CumminGs : PETER [A. 1g09], Manchester. 
Jackson: Harotp Tuomas [41. 1922], Coventry. 
Kipp: Henry DouGtas [A. 1929]. 
fhe following Licentiate who has passed the qualifying Examina- 





tion : 

Grecory : Parrick BERNARD, Belfast. 

\nd the following Licentiate who is qualified under the provisions 

of Section IV. Clause 4 (cii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 

3ROADBENT : WILLIAM, F.S.I., Leeds. 
AS ASSOCIATES (124 

\sporr : VERNON Ruecrorr [Passed five years’ course at the 
\rmstrong College School of Architecture (University of 
Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ApaM: JoHN DouG.as [Final]. 

Apie: FRANcis HusBert | Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

\LDERSON : GEORGE WILLIAM [Special Final], Scarborough. 

\ipis: Guy [Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

\rkins : Miss Marian LisBetu [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
lunbridge Wells. 

3aines : GEORGE GRENFELL [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Preston. 

BakeR : JOHN Henry [Final], Gravesend. 

Bennett: Harry [Final], Worthing. 

BickKERTON : FRED Woopuovwse [Passed five years’ course at the 
\rmstrong College School of Architecture (University of 
Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Eaglescliffe, Co. Durham. 

3RETT : Reynotps KEEN [Final], Wimborne, Dorset. 

BrouGHton : Ertc Georrrey [Final]. 

Brown : Cyrit. Cement [Final], Banstead, Surrey. 

BRUNDLI KENNETH ALFRED |Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Pitsea, Essex. 

BurRROUGHES: BERNARD JoHN, A.A.Dip. [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination], Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Carter : ALAN Ewart [Final], Yeovil. 

Cuan: Weno-Kuan, B.Se., B.Arch.(L’pool) [Passed five years’ 


course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 


Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination], Ipoh, Feder- 
ated Malay States. 

CHARTER : JOHN COLEMAN [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural) Association. Exempted from = Final Examination] 





) rembet 
of the audience and replied to by Mr. Woods. 

Mr. W.S. Purchon, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., presided. 
CLARKE HALu! Denis [Passed five years’ course at the Archi 


tural Association. Exempted from Final Examinatior 

Cote : CHARLES ALAN Crozier [Final]. New Milton, H 

Cooper : ARTHUR FRANK [Special Final], Portsmoutl 

Cooper : Ernesr Coin [Final]. 

Crappock : FREDERICK Davin [Final]. 

Day : Francis JoseEpH Dooner [Special Final]. 

Davies: ‘THOMAS Summers [Final], Stoke-on-Trent 

Dawson : WALTER [Special Final], Leigh-on-Sea 

Dent: Dicpy MAcArtuer | Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. 
Norwich. 

Dresat: MoresHWAR GANPATRAO, B.A., Dip.Arch. (Lond.) [Passed 
five years’ course at the Bartlett School of Architecture, Unive 
sity of London. Exempted from Final Examinatio 

DEXTER : KENNETH [Final]. 

Dop: ArtTHUR Epwin AsHtron | Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University f iverpool 
Exempted from Final Examination], 

DoNALDSON : JOHN FERGUSON [Final], Edinburgh 

Doopvy : Cyrit HEerserrt [Final]. 

FERNANDES : JOHN BERCHMANS [Final]. Bombay. 

FiszPAN : JosEpn [Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
FirzGERALb : Drsmonp, B.Arch. | Passed five years’ course 

Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examinat 

Fox : GeorGE ARTHUR [Final], Dunstable. 

FRASER : ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen 
from Final Examination], Eastbourne. 

Frost : WALTER SypDnNeEy [Final], Derby. 

G1BBERD : Harry [Passed five years’ course at the Birmingham 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examinati 
Birmingham. 

GoopMAN : JOSEPH CHRISTOPHER [Passed five year purse al 
the Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Birmingham. 

GRATTON : THomMas Oswatp WuirteE [Passed five 
the Glasgow School of Architecture 
Examination], Glasgow. 

GRAVELI \rTHUR CLARE [Final]. 

GREENWOOD : JOHN WiLMorT | Final], Bristol. 

HaicuH : Epwin Donacp [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchest 
from Final Examination], Durham. 


7 


Exempted from Final Examinatior 


| iverpoo!l 





| 
School of 


I xempte d 





vears’ course 


Exempted from na 


Exempted 


Hannam: Francis LAmpBson [Final], Bristol 

Harris: ArtrHur Noer [Fina!], Preston. 

HARTLEY RicHArD [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
{ 


School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 

Hastie: JAMES (HAmisH) Ponron [Final], Edin] 

Hayns : HerBerT HENry | Final] 

HEALD : JOHN [Special Final]. 

Hirt: Joun JAmes [Final], Brighton 

Hopkinson : GEOFFREY [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpo Exemy { 
from Final Examination], Chester 
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HorsMAN : REGINALD ALFRED [Final]. 
Hurst: JAmes [Final], Wakefield. 
Hutton: GerorGce Roy, P.A.S.I. [Special Final], Trowbridge. 


Wilts. 
IxerR: Eric ArrHUR WILLIAM [Special Final]. Sheffield 
JEFFREY : ALFRED Ernest [Final], Co. Durham. 


JouHNson : NorRMAN Squire [Final], Northallerton, N. Yorks. 

Jones : EpwaArpD STANTON [Final], Newport, Mon. 

KirBY : FREDERICK SABEY [Passed five years’ course at Armstrong 
College School of Architecture (University of Durham), New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Exempted from Final Examination]. Bishop 


Auckland. 
LAMB: PAUL PinG-Y1n, B.Sc. | Spec ial | inal}, Langshan, N. China. 


LAWSON: JOHN GEOFFREY SHOLTO, B.Arch. [Passed five years’ 
course at the Armstrong College School of Architecture 
University of Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Exempted 


from Final Examination], Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

LAZENBY : ARTHUR [Final], Hull. 

Leacrort : RICHARD VALLACE BECHER | Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. 

Levy: Eric [Final], Manchester 

LoweE : GEORGE CHARLES [Final]. 

McDonne_t : EpmMonp GrorGE [Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Liverpool. 

McManus: Puitip Epwarp Josepu |Passed five years’ course at 
the School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Edinburgh. 

MEESON : FRANCIS JAMEs [Final], Tipton, Staffs. 

MELVIN: JAMES [Passed five vears’ course at the Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination] 

MENNELL : GERARD BEVINGTON [Final]. 

Mitts: ReGiInALD Puiuip [Final], Derby. 

Mitts: WriuiAm [Passed five years’ course at the Birmingham 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
Birmingham. 

Morrison : Miss RoNA HELEN INCH |Passed five years’ course at 
the School of Architecture. Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Edinburgh. 

MOTAFRAM : .JAMSHED DossABHoy [Final], Bombay. 

NEALON : KENNETH, P.A.S.I. [Final]. 

NeIL: CHARLES ARTHUR WELLs [Final], Leigh-on-Sea. 

NG : Keno S1anc | Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett School 
of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Singapore 

NICHOLLS : JOHN [Final]. 

NIcHOLLS : RALPH GeorGE |Final], Liverpool. 

NUTTALL : HaArotp [Final], Eastbourne. 


OrMAN: FREDERICK THOMAS [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion]. 


PatrRick : WILLIAM MICHAEL THomas | Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion}. 

PEARSON : GORDON [Final]. 

PETTIWARD : Miss Cyntuia, M.A.Oxon. [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination], Salisbury, Wiltshire 

Prre : HuGu StTantey [Final]. 

PrIoR : ALFRED JEFFERIES [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 

PuRSELL : HAroL_p Gorpon | Final]. 

RAVEN : GeorrrReEy [Final], Rotherham. 

RiveTr : JoHN WiLxiAM [Passed Final Examinations of the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects in all subjects except General 
Construction. Passed R.I.B.A. Examination in General 
Construction]. 

RoBERTS : CHARLES WILLIAM [Final], Whimple, Devon. 

ROBINSON : HERBERT Firzroy [Passed five years’ course at the 
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Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. Ey. 
empted from Final Examination], Hove. 

SAMUEL : JOHN DONALDsON | Passed five years’ course at the Glasgo 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination 
Newarthill, By Motherwell. 

SANDEMAN : Comin JAmEs [Final], ‘Taunton. 

SCATES : LAURENCE SipNEY [Special Final]. 

Scorr : Henry Epwin | Passed five years’ course at the S 
Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. | 
trom Final Examination], Dumfries. 

SEWARD : ROBERT JOHN [Passed five years’ course at the School 
Architecture, University College, Auckland. Exempted fi 
Final Examination], Wellington, New Zealand. 

SHANNON : REGINALD Paut [Final]. 

SHAPLEY : RoBerT Ernest [Final], Manchester. 

SHARP : Co tn Basiu [Final], Bedford. 

SHELBOURN : ALFRED PoyNER [Final], Beverley, Yorks. 

SIMPSON : STEPHEN [Passed five years’ course at Leeds School 
Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], Le 

SMEALL: Muss Ev1zABETH MARGARET [Passed five years’ cours 
at the School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Ar 
Exempted from Final Examination]. 

STENNER : WILLIAM Raymonp [Passed five years’ joint course a 
the Royal West of England Academy School of Architecture 
Bristol, and the Architectural Association (London). Ex: mptec 
from Final Examination], Bristol. 

STIRRUP : NorRMAN [Special Final], Sale, Cheshire. 

STOBART : Frep [Final]. 

StTuBBs : GEORGE HaAmiLTon Lewis [Final]. 

SucaitT : JAcK Atwyn [Final], Birmingham. 

Paytor : Pxrivie Nevitr [Final]. Bristol. 

Liptinc : ARTHUR RaAymonpd [Special Final], Wolverhamptor 
usps: RAtPH Sypney [Passed five years’ course at the Archite 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 

WAKEFORD : HENRY KENNETH [Final]. 

WHITEHEAD : FRANK [Passed five years’ course at Leeds School 
Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination]. Heck- 
mondwike, Yorks. 

WHITWHAM : HaArRoLp HEATON [Special Final]. Bingley 

WICKER : FRANK ALBERT [Final]. 

Witcox : CLEMENT JOSEPH [Final], Stoke-on-Trent. 

WILKINSON : JACK THOMPSON | Passed five years’ course at the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, University of Sheffield. Exempted trom 
Final Examination], Bournemouth. 

WintvtiAMs : Horace |Passed five years’ course at the School 
\rchitecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted fron 
Final Examination], Manchester. 

WiLtiAMs : ITORWERTH MALDwyn [Final], Gloucester. 

Wituiams : LAWRENCE GArsButtT [Final]. 

Witurams : Morris [Final], Taunton. 

Wytson : JoHN Duncan [Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
YARBURGH-BATESON : THe Hon. RicHarp ARTHUR DE [Passed 
five vears’ joint course at the School of Architecture. University 
of Cambridge and the Architectural Association. Exempted 

from Final Examination]. 

YounG : JAmes Dickson [Final], Edinburgh. 

AS LICENTIATES (14 

BLay : ARTHUR RICHARD ALFRED. 

BROMIGE : FRANK ERNEST. 

BROWN : ALBERT JAMES. 

Brown : CHARLES HENRY. Derby 

FINDLAY : Ames SairH, Leeds. 

Hitt: Hersert Hopson, 


hool ¢ 


mpted 





Jenkins : WILLIAM JOHN, Swansea 


Leon: ARTHUR Maurice, Cardifl 

PEPPIATT : HAROLD STANLEY. 

PICKAVANCE : JAMES AusTIN, Stafford. 
SMALLWooD : ErRIc NORMAN. 

STEPHEN-EvAns : WILLIAM Gwyy., Stafford. 

[TurK : Harry WILLIAM. 

Purnite : WiiriaAmM Francis. Sheringham, Norfolk 
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PROBATIONERS 

During the month of November 1936 the following were enrolled 

. Probat s of the Royal Institute : 

reins: Eignest WILLIAM, 35 Islip Street, Kentish Town, N.W.5. 

syapns Ke NNETH WititAM, 25 Moss Road, Kingswood, Watford, 
Herts 

Beecuam: Muss) Payiiis BeavcHAMP. 3 Monmouth Road, Watford, 
Herts 

BENINGTON Miss) PRupENcCE Erinor Mary, The Moorelands. 
Weaste, Salford, 5. 


Bixyon : RoGER Bastt, Hawthorndene, Hayes, Kent. 

BoaGt Muss) Avice Doreen, 3 West Meade, Chorltonville, 
Ch n-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

Bort : Joun Exstnc, 200 Wimbledon Park Road, S.W.18. 

Brown 2 ALBERT JAMES SAMUEL, 39 Watling Avenue, Burnt Oak. 
Edgwat 

Core: (Miss) HELEN MARGARET, 3 Carew Road, Ealing, W.13. 

Cottey : (Miss) Enrp Berry, 7 Ullswater Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 

(ooPER : GEORGE STANLEY, Walkeringham, Doncaster. 

CURRELL ; ALEXANDER JOHN Macaskixt, “* Kelvin Place,” 14 Stewart 
Road. Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 

Dixon: FRANK Horace Crepric, 17 Sanfield Street, Leeds, 2. 


EKER: Mavricr, 37 Alexander Avenue, N.W.10. 
Evans: Hucu GissBert. “* Kenninghall,’’ Stanstead Road. Hoddes- 


don, Herts. 


Furness: Abert, Gilroyd, Morley, Leeds. 


HECHT SAMUEL PHILIPPI 
Surbiton, Surrey. 

Hoppiss: Maurice ANTONY HoLiANnp, 5 Carpenter Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham. 


ALEXANDER, 73 Woodlands Road, 


Kitson: GERARD MAITLAND, 62 Tiverton Road, Hounslow. 
Middlesex. 

LARBALESTIER : FRANCIS HENRY. 9 Balmoral Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W.2. 

Lawson : REGINALD, 2 Park Avenue, Normanton. 

MarsHatt : Epwarp WeELbon, “ Cranford,’? Warminster, Wilts. 

Mitten : Perer, 15 Henderson Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Mortimer : Goprrey Ernest, Sunnycroft. Norton Road, West 
Cross, Swansea. 

MorTIMER : ROBERTI SHAW, 85 Moorside Road. Eccleshill, Bradford, 
Yorks. 

Murray : ALBERT FRENCH, 1 Finsbury Park Avenue, Hermitage 
Road, N. }- 

PATERSON : JAMES, 2 Scone Gardens, Edinburgh 8. 

PooRE: MicHaArnt Vivian Foster. Lambourn, Crouch Oak Lane. 
\ddlestone, Surrey. 

Rircute : Davin ARCHIBALD HuGu, ** Lawhead.’ Albany Drive. 
Lanark. 

Rush: Vincenr Jounx, 69 Johnson Road South, Tyldesley, nr. 
Man hester. 

SMART: JOHN Crirrorp, 10 Eaton Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 

SPERRY > RonALD GrorGe, 48 Lancaster Street, Leicester. 

SQUIRE > CHARLES Duprey, “* Myholme,”’ Northam, Devon. 

SYKES: Conin Netson, Central Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court 
Road, W.C.1. 

layLor: CHARLES WILLIAM, 41 Wisbech Road, King’s Lynn, 
Nortol 

favtor: Erte 
Co. Durham. 

hretyen : Epwarp Horace, 96 Woodford Avenue, Ilford. 

VINCENT : 


Gorpon, 33 St. Aidan’s Road, South Shields, 


LEONARD, 40 Sunnymede Drive, Ilford. 

Wain: CLavpe Ronap, 66 McLaren Street, Crewe, Cheshire. 

Wits: Davin Grorce, 65 Rose Walk, West Worthing. 

WooLLey : CHARLES PuiLuip, 35 Craignair Road, Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 

— > Lesum ArtHur, 8 Derby Street. Cobridge, Stoke-on- 
rent 


YounG : Crirrorp. 21 Seaforth Terrace. Harehills, Leeds. 9. 
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Notices 


THE FOURTH GENERAL MEETING, 
MONDAY, 11 JANUARY 1937, AT 8 P.M. 

The Fourth General Meeting of the Session 1936-1937 
will be held at 8 p.m. on Monday, 11 January 1937, for the 
following purposes :- 

lo read the minutes of the ‘Third General Meeting held 
on 30 November 1936 ; formally to admit members attending 
for the first time since their election. 

Po announce the Council’s nomination for the Royal 
Gold Medal, 1937. 

lo read the Council’s Deed of Award of Prizes and Student- 
ships 1937. 

Mr. H. Austen Hall [/.] to read a Criticism of the Designs 
and Drawings submitted for the Prizes and Studentships 1937 
EXHIBITION OF PRIZE DRAWINGS 

Lhe Annual Exhibition of Designs and Drawings sub- 
mitted for the Prizes and Studentships 1937 will be oper 
at the R.I.B.A. from Tuesday, 12 January to Saturday, 


30 January 1937 Inclusive. The Exhibition will remain 
open daily (Sundays excepted), free to the public, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. and 
5 p.m.). 


REVISION OF THE R.I.B.A. REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING THE PROMOTION AND CONDUCT O1 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 
The Council have approved a recommendation of the 
Competitions Committee that the following note should be 
added to Clause 3 (c) of the Regulations Governing the 

Promotion and Conduct of Architectural Competitions 
** Nevertheless in the event of two or more architects 
being commissioned to prepare designs for the same project 
and the full scale fee of 1 per cent. on the estimated cost 
up to £50,000 and $ per cent. on the remainder being 
paid to each of the architects so commissioned, the project 
is not regarded as a competition contemplated by the 

R.I.B.A. Regulations *’ 
and that the existing note after Clause 3 (c) should be num- 
bered Clause 4 and the 
accordingly. 

In accordance with Bye-law 38 the Council give notice 
that this amendment will be confirmed by them at then 
meeting on 11 January 1937, subject to consideration of any 
comments or criticisms which may be received from members. 
Such comments or criticisms should, in accordance with the 
above-mentioned Bye-law, be 
days of the date of issue of this JOURNAL. 


INFORMAL GENERAL MEETINGS 
SESSION 1936-1937 
The next Informal General Meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, 10 February 1937, and will be devoted to a 
discussion on ** The Architect in Relation to Science.” 
Full particulars will be published in due course. 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER, 1937 

The Annual Dinner will take place on Friday, 5 February 
1937, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. in the R.I.B.A. Henry Florence 
Hall, 66 Portland Place, W.1. Full particulars were contained 
in the circular letter to members enclosed with the JouRNAI 
for 21 November. Application for tickets should be made 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Wednesday, 6 January 
1937. 


remaining clauses re-numbered 


submitted within fourteen 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
LEEDS, 23-26 JUNE 1937 


The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute o 
sritish Architects and of its Allied and Associated Societies 
will take place at Leeds from 23 to 26 June 1937. 


Che West Yorkshire Society of Architects have in hand the 
preparation of a most attractive programme and _ particulars 
will be issued in due course. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to 
the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage 


of the election to take place on 8 March 1937 they should 
send the necessary nomination forms to the Secretarv R.I.B.A. 
not later than Saturday, 16 January 1937 


) 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions ot 
Section IV, Clause 4 (b) and (cit), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous 
of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars 
on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause 
under which they propose to apply for nomination. 


THE USE OF THE TITLES “ CHARTERED 
ARCHITECT” AND “REGISTERED ARCHITECT ” 


Now that the Registration Act is in force the Council have 
been asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title “‘ Registered Architect” by members of the R.I.B.A. 
who have been placed on the Register, and who already have 
the right to use the designation ** Chartered Architect.” 


The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. who 


have been registered should use the designation ** Chartered 
and Registered Architect.” 


Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations tor the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
This requirement now forms part of the Code otf Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 


COMPETITION FOR CLUB SERVANTS’ BUILDING, 
SELANGOR CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
ot members to the fact that the conditions of the above com- 
petition are not in accordance with the Regulations of the 
R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
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with the promoters in the hope of securing an amendmen 
In the meantime members should not take part in 4 
competition. 


ABERDEEN : LAY-OUT OF KINCORTH 
The Aberdeen Town Council are to hold a « 
for the lay-out of their estate of Kincorth, which 
developed as a “ satellite town,’ and Dr. Thom ; 
F.S.1., M.T.P.I. [F.], has been appointed to act as Asseggoy 
Conditions are not yet available. 





BELFAST: NEW WATER OFFICES 
The Belfast City and District Water Commissioners ar 
proposing to hold a competition for new Office Buildings an¢ 
Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.] has been appointed to act as Assessor 
Conditions are not yet available. 


BIRMINGHAM: NEW CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, EFC. 

Che Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite archite 
of British nationality and domiciled in the United Kingdon 
to submit in competition designs for a new Technical College 
Commercial College and College of Art and Crafts. 

Assessor : Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 

Premiums: £750, £500, £250. 

Last day for receiving designs : 12 March 1937. 

Last day for questions : 19 October 1936. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Dr. P. D. Innes, C.B.E., Chief Education Officer, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham, 3. Deposit £2 2s. 





) 


DAWLISH : SMALL GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Architects of British nationality practising within 200 miles 
of Dawlish, Devon, are to be invited to submit in competitio 
designs for a Small General Hospitai at Dawlish. 
\ssessor: Mr. Leslie T. Moore, M.C. if. 
Premiums: £100, £75 and £50. 


Conditions are not yet available. 


DUNDEE: COLLEGE OF ART 
The Dundee Institute of Art and Technology are to hold 
a competition for the Duncan of Jordanstone College o 
Artand Mr. J. R. Leathart [¥.], has been appointed to act 
as Assessor. Conditions are not yet availabie. 


EDMONTON: NEW TOWN HALL BUILDINGS 
The Edmonton Urban District Council are proposing « 


hold a competition for new Town Hall Buildings, and Mr. E. 


Berry Webber [4.] has been appointed to act as Assessor 
No conditions are available yet. 


GOSPORT: LIMITED COMPETITION FOR A NEW 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Education Committee of the Borough of Gosport 


propose to invite architects resident or practising in Gospor 


and Portsmouth to submit in competition designs for a new 


Elementary School to be erected on a site between Elson Roa 
and Rydal Road. 
Assessor : Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson [F.]. 


Premiums : (100, £50, and £ 
Xe A 


> 
“) 


Conditions are not yet available 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF CENTRAL 


BATHS 


The Hackney Borough Council are proposing to hold a 
ompetition for the reconstruction of the Central Baths, and 
Mr. Frederick J. Horth [F.] has been nominated to act as 
Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 


HACKNEY 


HOLBORN : PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 

The Metropolitan Borough of Holborn invite architects to 
submit in open competition designs for new Public Baths, 
etc.. to be erected in Broad Street and Endell Street. 


Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross [F.]. 
£300, £200 and £100. 


Assessor : 
Premiums : 
Last day for receiving designs: 1 January 1937. 
Last day for questions : 1 October 1936. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. Lionel J. Walferd, Town Clerk, Town Hall, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. Deposit £2 2s. 


KEIGHLEY : NEW SCHOOL 
The Keighley Education Committee are proposing to hold 
a competition for a new Council School at Guard House. 
Conditions are not yet available. 


KIRKCALDY : NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
The Kirkcaldy Town Council are proposing to hold a 
ompetition for new Municipal Buildings to be erected at 
Wemyss Park. Mr. Thomas S. Tait [F.] has been appointed 
to act as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 

LEAMINGTON SPA: NEW POLICE 
BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 


The Town Council of the Borough of Royal Leamington 
Spa invite architects in the area of the Birmingham and Five 
Counties Architectural Association to submit in competition 
designs for new Police and Fire Brigade Headquarters to be 
erected at a cost of approximately £50,000. 


Mr. R. Norman Mackellar [F.]. 


Premiums : 


AND FIRE 


Assessor : 
£150, £100 and £70. 
Last day for submitting designs : 5 March 1937. 


Last day for questions : 11 December 1936. 


“NEWS CHRONICLE ” SCHOOLS COMPETITION 


Che .Vews Chronicle invites architects to submit in 
petition designs for two types of schools. 


com- 


a) A large Senior Mixed Elementary School for 480 
children, suitable for an Urban District. 

b) A smaller Senior Mixed Elementary School for 160 
children in rural surroundings. 

Mr. W. G. Newton, M.C. [F.]. 

Mr. G. E.. Kendall, O.B-E.. [F.]. 

Mr. E. B. O’Rorke [4A.]. 

Premiums: Type (a), £500, £200 and £100 : 

£300 and £100. 


Assessors : 


Type (4), 


Last dav for submitting designs : 1 February 1937. 
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Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Schools Architectural Competition, JVews Chronicle 
19-22 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. Deposit ros 


SOUTH SHIELDS: ASSEMBLY HALL AND LIBRARY 


The South Shields Town Council propose to hold a com- 
petition for an Assembly Hall and Library to be erected on 
a site at the rear of the Town Hall. Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.] 
has been appointed to act as Assessor. Conditions are not 
yet available. 
SYDNEY, N.S.W.: EXTENSION OF 

CATHEDRAL 

The following cablegram has been received trom Mr. B. J. 
Waterhouse [F.], one of the Assessors in the 
competition. 

** Please inform competitors 
competition extended First 
questions sent. Waterhouse.” 


ST. ANDREW’S 


above 


Andrew’s 
Answers 


date St. 
Thirty-seven. 


closing 
June, 


FROON : HOUSING LAYOUT AND DESIGN 

The Troon Town Council invite Chartered and/or Regis- 
tered architects in private practice in Scotland to submit, in 
competition, designs for the layout and design of 400 houses 
on Muirhead Housing Site. 

Assessor: Mr. Charles G. Soutar [F.], President of the 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

Premiums : 

Last day for submitting designs : 

Last day for questions : 14. December 


Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 


£150, £100 and £50. 
1 February 1937. 
1936. 


tion to the Joint Town Clerks, Council Chambers, Troon. 
Deposit £1 IS. 
COMPETITION RESULTS 
FARNHAM: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 
1. Messrs. Cordingley and McIntyre [F. & A.] (Durham) 
4 >Messrs. Grace and Farmer [FF.] (London). 
LEEDS: NEW CENTRAL BATHS 
1. Messrs. J. C. Prestwich & Sons [F. @ LI Leigh, 
Lancs.). 
Mr. Victor Bain |#.] (Leeds). 
3. Messrs. Chorley, Gribbon & Foggitt [#¥.| (Leeds 
Commended : Messrs. Davison & Shapley |14.] (Leeds 
Messrs. Harbron & Hick [F. & L.] (Hull). 


LLANDUDNO: NEW HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 


1. Messrs. C. B. Pearson & Son [F. & A.] (Lancaster). 


2. Messrs. Minoprio & Spencely |4A.] (London 
3. Messrs. Wallace Marchment |F.] and Anthony T. 
Flutter [A.| (London). 
NEWPORT, MON.: NEW CIVIC CENTRI 


1. Major T. Cecil Howitt, D.S.O. [F.] (Nottingham 
2. Messrs. Connell, Ward [A.] and Lucas (Londor 
Messrs. C:. B. Pearson and Son [F. & A.] (Lancaster 


}. Messrs. Ashley and Newman [FF.] (London 


rIMBER * TOURIST CAMP” COMPETITION 
Messrs. R. J. Spence-Sales and J. Bland | A.] 
2. Mr. Harold Wharfe [Student] (Keighley 
3. Messrs. A. E. Aikman [d.] and H. A. J. Darlow | Student] 
London). 


London). 
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Members’ Column 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted to changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, 
office accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that 
a column in the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the 
advertisements of members seeking appointments in architects’ offices. No 
charge is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to members 
who are definitely unemployed 

SHARE OF OFFICE REQUIRED 

Member [F.], requires at once share of office in or near Gray’ 

Inn Re ply to Box No. y126, c/o Secretary R.LBA 
DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 

Ihe partnership between Ivor Jones [l.] and Percy Thomas, 
P.R.I.B.A., will be dissolved by mutual consent as from 31 
December 1936. Mr. Ivor Jones will open new offices at 6and 7 
St. John’s Square, Cardiff, in partnership with Mr. John W 
Bishop, A.R.I.B.A Mr. Percy Thomas will continue his practice 
at No. 10 (¢ athedral Road, Cardifl 

NEW PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. F. W. Rees [Z.] has taken into partnership Mr. H. F, 
Walls, Dip.Arch.( Liverpool 1.]. The firm will be known as 
Messrs. F. W. Rees, Walls & Partners, and will continue at 27-3 
High Street, Croyvdor Lele phor e: Croydon 1030, as betore. 

Mr. L. A. Cuttimorp, F.S.L. [F.], will be taking into partner- 
ship as from 1 January next his two chief assistants, Messrs. V. C. L. 
Saunders |.1.] and I \. Chackett 1. Che firm will then be 
known as Messrs. L. .A. Culliford & Partners, and the practice 
continued at 58 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C.1, for the present. 

Mr. H. F. Watts [-4.], Dip.Arch.(Liverpool). las joined 
the firm of Messrs. F. W. Rees & Partners as from 1 December 
1936 Alderman Major | Rees |/ will remain the senior 
partner, and the prac tice will continue to be carried on at 27-3! High 
Street. Crovdon, under the style of F. W. Rees, Walls & Partners 
Telephone No. Croydon 1030. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT desires small office accommodation, 
london or suburbs small inclusive rental or working arrange- 
ments. \ppl Box No. 9126, c o Secretary R.1.B.A 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LE! 

\ FeLLow wishe let one well-lit furnished 
offices at Westminster Rent £75 per annum. including heating, 
lighting and cleaning \pply Box No. 8126, © 0 Secretary R.D.BLA 
PARTNERSHIP WANTED 


ASSOCLATH agee } with considerable experi ce of modern 


YOO) 1h lis sulle 


work, now in partnership abroad. desires to purchase a share in 
practice in Wessex, preferably Somerset \pply Box No. 1126, 
c/o Secretary R.T.BLA 

ASSISTANTS WANTED 

COMPETENT AssistANT required immediately. able to undertake 

and full size details and specifications, and draw up working 
drawings from sketch Reply with full particulars to A. B. 
Whittingham, Bishop’s House. Ipswich. 

ARCHITECT (with a knowledge of quantity surveying), age 
10, wanted in private estate office in South Wales. Estate develop- 
ment a special feature Must be a member of the R.I.B.A. Apply, 
giving age, experience, references and salary req ired, to Box 4126, 
c/o Secretary R.L.BLA 

CORRECTION IN ADDRESS 
Lut present office address of Mi aa, D. Hossock. O.B.E. [F.]. is 


Sevmour Street. Portman Square, W.1, and not 52 Portman 


ibout 


Square. as printed e current issue of the R.I.B.A. Kalendar. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Societv 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS’ INSURANCE FOR THE NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND PENsIONS ACTS 

Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus 

of the Architects’ and Survevors’ Approved Society, which 


rt 
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may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 26 Buck. 
ingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 

The Society deals with questions of insurability for the 
National Health and Pensions Acts (for England) under which, 
in general, those employed at remuneration not exceeding 
£250 per annum are compulsorily insurable. 

In addition to the usual sickness, disablement, and maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental 
or optical treatment (including provision of spectacles), 

No membership fee is payable beyond the normal Health 
and Pensions Insurance contribution. 

The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Committee of 
Management, and insured Assistants joining the Society can 
rely on prompt and sympathetic settlement of claims. 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME 
FOR ARCHITECTS 

This scheme has been formulated by the Insurance Com. 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent Society and is available 
to all members of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied and Associated 
Societies. 

The benefits under the scheme include :— 

(1) A Member’s Pension, which may be effected for units of 
£50 per annum, payable monthly and commencing on attain- 
ment of the anniversary of entry nearest to age 65. This 
pension is guaranteed over a minimum period of five yean 
and payable thereafter for the remainder of life. 

(2) The Beneficiary’s Pension, payable as from the anni- 
versary mentioned in Benefit No. 1, but to the widow (or other 
nominated beneficiary) if the member dies before age 65. The 
amount of this pension is adjusted in accordance with the dis 
parity between the ages of the member and his wife. 

(3) Family Provision. Under this benefit a payment of £50 
yearly is made to the dependent from the date of death of 
the member prior to age 65 until attainment of the anniversary 
previously mentioned, after which benefit No. 2 becomes 
available. 

Provision can be made for any number of units (of £50 
per annum) up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 

Pension benefit only may be secured if desired and the 
pension commuted for a cash sum. 

Members are entitled to claim rebate of Income Tax on 
their periodical contributions to the scheme both in respect of 
pension and of family provision benefit. 

Full particulars of the scheme will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as_ representative 
expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions ot 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of cemplying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.BA, 
and crossed. 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
DATES OI PUBLICATION.—1937.—9, 23 January ; 
February: 6. 20 March; 10, 24 April; 8, 22 May; 
June; 17 July: 14 August; 11 September; 6 October. 
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